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DISTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE 


Universalists are urged to take advantage of the 
new Universauist literature now appearing. 

Printers’ types were Luther’s missionaries. We 
ean secure scholars and writers. We can finance the 
production through contributions which never fail 
us when we make an appeal, but the one thing we 
need continually is volunteers to enlist for the dis- 
tribution. Pastors, laymen, young people who want 
te work for the Universalist Church, can read the 
pamphlets and get them read by others. 


Universalist ublishin 
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176 NEWBURY STREET, 
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BOSTON 


“THE SINGING GLOBE”’ 


With a theme of world brotherhood and 
a setting of great outdoor beauty and 
stage craftsmanship, there will be pre- 
sented in Chicago on the evenings of Sept. 
12, 138, 14, 15 and 16 an allegorical drama, 
“The Singing Globe,” written by Marion 
Craig Wentworth. 

Tle drama is sponsored by the Chicago 
Church Federation in cooperation with 
peace societies and interested organiza- 
tions of the city. It will be staged in the 
open air Floating Theater of “A Century 
of Progress’”’ expos:tion, and it is expected 
that five thousand people will view the 
production on each of the five evenings it 
is presented, for the price of tickets has 
been set at only twenty-five cents. 

Through the medium of pantomime, a 
unit of choric speakers, and a cast of in- 
terpretive dancers, the allegorical drama 
“‘will tell the story of the Builder—a man 
who strove to unite the nations of the 
world in constructing a great temple to the 
Living God....” As the allegorical 
drama unfolds, its lesson of idealism and 
love among fellow men is taught by its 
chanted words, choral works, and pan- 
tomime casts. 

Directed by Mrs. A. Starr Best, an out- 
standing figure in Chicago religious drama 
circles, the drama will employ the modern 
method of choral speech to present all the 
spoken lines of the production. Under the 
direction of the baton of a conductor, a 
group of fifty persons will read these lines 
in rhythmic unison, making of them a 
choral poem, the spoken words becoming 
a cadence of music. 

This choric speech unit will-be directed 
by Miss Cora Mel Patten, teacher of 
Speech Art. Mr. Russell Lewis will di- 
rect the interpretive and rhythmic dancing 
portion of the cast, and will himself fill 
the major role of the drama. Music is 
under the supervision of Miss Nancy Long- 
necker, with Mr. Harry T. Carlson serv- 
ing in an advisory capacity. Casting is 
in charge of Mr. Edward J. Crowley. 

The Chicago committee which is spon- 
soring the pageant is composed of Miss 
Jane Addams, Dr. Allen D. Albert, Mr. 
James O’Donnell Bennett, Dr. Bradshaw, 
Mrs. Rufus Dawes, Mr. 8. Duncan Clark, 
Dean Ralph Dennis, Mr. J. J. Garrity, 
Dr. Walter Mee, Mr. John Merrill, Mr. 
Frank H. O’Hara, Mr. Lorado Taft, Mr. 
Dudley Crafts Watson, and Dr. Hubert 
Willett. 

The opening night of the pageant, Tues- 
day, Sept. 12, has been designated as 
“Chureh Night,’ and the Protestant 
churches of the city will all be repre- 
sented. Thursday evening, Sept. 14, 
will be “Little Theater Night,’ and will 
honor the many little theater movements 
of the Protestant churches of Chicago 
from which much of the talent and ar- 
rangement committees of the pageant have 
been drawn. Friday evening, Sept. 15, 
has been designated as ‘Peace Night,” 


while on the concluding date of the drama, 
Saturday, Sept. 16, foreign consuls and 
representatives of the foreign language 
press in Chicago will be guests of honor as 


“International Night’ is observed. 
ae 


UNDERSTANDING FUNDAMENTALS 
W. B. Tavener 


“The fundamental dogma of Uni- 
tarians,” Professor J. A. C. F. Auer de- 
clares, ‘‘is the dignity of man.” 

In these days, when ecclesiastical ob- 
scurantism is achieving a kind of popular 
reassertion in Buchmanism, Barthianism 
and various kinds of fundamentalist re- 
vivalism, it is well if Unitarians will ponder 
what, if they have one at all, is their 
“fundamental dogma.’ Is there in Uni- 
tarianism a genius of its own, or is its in- 
spiration no more than a modification of 
borrowed ideas of ‘‘the orthodox?” Has 
our leadership, in short, gone from us? 
If we have no genius of our own, or con- 
sciousness of leadership, then we _ shall 
have no other course than to continue 
simply as a pale reflection of the more 
pretentious systems of religion around us. 
Such a destiny seems neither useful nor 
glorious. If, however, we do feel in our- 
selves the ability, the confidence and the 
responsibility of leadership then we should 
be able to say on what these high feelings | 
are grounded. | 

We are the people who, because we. 
sought a rational religion, have had the) 
courage to accept the critical findings of) 
science. (Have we forgotten our nine-| 
teenth-century courage, radicalism and) 
“‘modernism?’’) We said that what the! 
reason found to be true could not be the} 
enemy of real religion. But the thane 
that reason found to be true were the: 
things that rent to pieces the whole doc-: 
trinal system that produced  Savior-} 
Christology. 

Often, it is true, our treatment of the 
Bible, our speech concerning Jesus, ou 
easy-going confidence about the will of 
God, suggest that the basis of orthodo 
theology somehow remains in part fo 
us. But it doesnot. It is all gone. An 
really we have found our beginning muc 
farther back than the orthodox. W 
have gone back to the authority of huma 
experience, of which the Bible, the Church 
and Christ are phases only. We are those 
let it be boldly declared, who believe that 
if the Bible, the Church and Christ himsel 
were to disappear we would still be left 
with that which provokes to religion| 
namely, the nature of man... . 

It is by such self-scrutiny we come t 
know our own roots, and by which also w 
see that our starting-point is the same a 
the humanist’s and is definitely not the sam 
as that of the orthodox. The difference be} 
tween Unitarians and humanists is not i 
their assumptions but in their conclusions} 
The difference between Unitarians and thi 
orthodox is in both their conclusions an 
their assumptions. . 


| 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as con‘ ain'’ng & 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 
Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be prafesse’« 
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TO BE SAID IN CHURCHES 
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We believe in the Fatherhood of God, the 
Responsibility of Man, the Leadership 

| of Jesus, the Victory of Good, and 

| the Life Everlasting. Amen. 
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THE FORGOTTEN CODE? 

Y now the country is pretty well familiar with 
the new business and industrial codes of “fair 
competition.” From textiles to steel, from 

lumber to women’s garments, codes have been sub- 
mitted and approved, or submitted for approval to 
the National Industrial Recovery Administration, 
and the end is not yet. In the case of one such code, 
that governing the oil industry, the Government has 
already moved to enforce restriction of illegally pro- 
duced oil. Certain Texas producers have in turn been 
reported as seeking an injunction restraining the en- 
forcement of this code. When this editorial gets into 
orint the country may be under a “blanket code” 
covering all industries. 

The whole business moves with cinematic rapidity. 
What does it allmean? Whereisit leading? Noman 
can say. Few observations and fewer predictions are 
warranted at this early stage. Some significant 
acts are, however, already apparent. 

First of all, the jokesters and the sophisticates to 
the contrary, something tremendous and unprece- 
Jented is happening in our land. Excepting Russia, 
he United States may now fairly be said to have em- 
parked on the largest scale attempt at economic regu- 
ation of any nation in the modern world. That such 
2 step should be greeted with so much friendly com- 
nent as we have read, especially in a country recently 
iimost wholly dominated by satisfied conservatism, 
s food for thought. It is, indeed, almost sufficient 
round for suspecting that the country has learned 
omething valuable from the depression. 

The codes themselves all aim to reduce hours 
ind increase wages, thus increasing purchasing power, 
vhich will in turn redound to the benefit of business. 
yn the economics of this three-fold plan we do not 
yresume to pass. We sincerely hope that they are 


sound. Inherent in the whole scheme appear to be 
certain advantages to the millions who produce the 
abundant wealth of the land. Certainly an increase 
in the amount of wealth distributed to the workers 
(many of whom if they have been lucky enough to 
have a job at all have suffered grievously under de- 
pression wages) is a real gain. What the shorter 
hours may mean in terms of sheer human joy is in- 
dicated in a news dispatch from the South recounting 
the celebration of those who up to now have been work- 
ing as much as eighty hours a week. These workers 
held a street dance in front of the mill office. Says 
the dispatch: “This had never been heard of before.” 
All of the codes, even that of the steel industry, 
guarantee the right of free and unhampered collective 
bargaining. Whether or not this works out in prac- 
tice remains to be seen. Child labor is prohibited 
in all the codeswe have read. This great good, how- 
ever, must be balanced over against certain attempts 
to remove restrictions on night work for women. 
The Commonwealth of Massachusetts is now on the 
verge of repealing the law forbidding the employment 
of women from six until ten because, as one respect- 
able journal unblushingly says, “‘millions are at stake.” 
In this last situation is the germ of our fear for the 
entire project. The profit motive may be justifiable, 
but ‘“‘the love of money is (still) the root of all evil.” 
Certainly minimum wages, decent hours of labor, 
the right of collective bargaining, and abolition of 
child labor, are all praiseworthy and hopeful steps. 
As we read on from day to day, however, we are 
prompted to inquire with concern, “What is the mo- 
tive underneath it all?”’ We read repeatedly that 
the “main object is to increase the buying power of 
workers.” This leads us to suspect that fear and 
greed underly the project rather than penitence and 
an awaking sense of justice. It shakes our budding 
conviction that America has learned something val- 
uable from the depression. For motives (underlying 
intentions) are every bit as important as overt acts. 
Even the law recognizes the importance of intent. 
Among all the new codes, we miss the presence and 
influence of an old, old code, a code still in foree—a 
code which cannot be repealed—the moral code. 
This seems to be the forgotten code. But is it not a 
noble motive, this of increasing the buying power of 
the worker? It is a necessary action, but never a 
noble motive. Jf increasing the buying power of the 
worker that the returns to business may be increased is 
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the mainspring of our industrial recovery, the attempt 
isn’t worth the effort it costs. A business revival under 
such circumstances will restore to us only the vulgar 
and materially-minded prosperity of 1928. Specu- 
lation will revive and run its mad course. Loopholes 
will be found or made in all codes. So greed will have 
its way until another great depression overtakes us, 
and so on through the next century of progress and 
poverty. For such has always been the penalty of 
violating that stern moral code which forbids man to 
use his fellow man, and which commands men and 
nations to live together in justice and good will. 

This is not alarmist propaganda, it is sober fact, 
as even an elementary acquaintance with history, re- 
cent and remote, will verify. No alarmist, but that 
sober conservative thinker, the late Calvin Coolidge, 
said in an address of warning back in 1928, “History 
is littered with the wreckage of nations destroyed by 
their own prosperity.” 

We did not expect to find the Hebraic code of 
justice or the Christian ethic of good will appended in 
full to the new codes of business. We hoped, however, 
that the explanation of these new codes might at least 
indicate that they are motivated by the two immutable 
and unchanging laws of decent human association, 
justice and good will. 

We still hope that this is the case, but we are 
not sure. 

* * 


A GREAT TRADITION, A MIGHTY EVANGEL, 
AND AN AWFUL NEED 


‘HE church is constantly accused by some people 
of being conservative and proclaimed by others 
as progressive. It is both. How can this be? 

“A house divided against itself cannot stand.” This, 
however, is not, need not be, or ought not to be a 
case of a divided house. The church has two phases 
to its great function, the bettering of human life. 
These are conserving and fulfilling the spiritual values 
by which man lives. 

Our Hebrew friends often remind us that the high 
idealism of Jesus is to be found in the writings of their 
greatest rabbis. This is precisely true. Jesus con- 
served all that was finest in the great deposit of He- 
brew religious wisdom, but, most important, he fulfilled tt 
in a life. “I came not to destroy the law and the 
prophets,” he said, ‘but to fulfill.” The church is 
dangerously conservative when it forgets that the 
way to conserve that which has been proved true by 
long trial is by fulfillment in new situations. But 
when the church has been true to its evangel and 
where it is now true to that evangel, just opportunity 
for life for all men, then it has been and it is the 
greatest and most courageous experimenter and in- 
novator in the world. 

This is a large claim. Well, who pioneered in 
medicine and nursing and hospitalization when the 
wise ones of the earth were too busy with more ‘‘prac- 
tical things?” The church. Who established asy- 
lums for homeless children, for the aged and for the 
insane, when the powerful soldiers and merchants and 
the influential wise men of the world were satisfied 
to let these unfortunates care for themselves as best 
they might? The church. Who established schools 


and colleges for the poor and the middle classes when 
the wealthy and the cultured were well content to 
keep education to themselves? The church. Who 
cries out to the world today for the establishment of 
justice for all men? The church. The first article 


‘of the social creed of the Churches of Christ in Amer- 


ica reads: “The churches should stand for practical 
application of the Christian principle of social well- 
being to the acquisition and use of wealth, subordina- 
tion of speculation and the profit motive to the crea- 
tive spirit.”” In many places the church is timid and 
faltering in its stand for this so necessary application 
of its evangel to the ills of the day. Many churches 
and many churchmen stand squarely on this gospel. 
Wesee signs of growing courage and increasing loyalty 
which shall make the Church Universal once more the 
greatest and most courageous experimenter and in- 
novator in the world. 

If one is doubtful of this contention or pessi- 
mistic about it, let him ask himself two more ques- 
tions. The answers are self-evident to any one who 
has had anything to do with relieving the suffering of 
the past three years or raising funds for relief. Where 
does the world turn today in its distress, and who are 
they that are most interested, not only in relief but 
also in cure? Our stricken world turned for help to 


the millions of good men and women, Catholic, Prot- | 


estant and Hebrew, who are the church! And among 
these millions are thousands who are this day giving 
their time and energy and best thought to earnest and 
intelligent effort to find a way out. 


Away then with lesser controveries over organiza- — 


tion and “ism.” A great tradition inspires, a mighty 
evangel challenges, and an awful need constrains the 
Church of God everywhere to present a united front 
in its demand for social justice. 

* * 


GUILTY 


NE of the most observant and most intelligent 


senior college students whom we have ever 
known says that the majority of his fellow 
students have developed a distinctly “hard boiled” 


' 
' 


outlook toward the world of men and women which | 
they are presently to enter. | 
“They say,” observed this man, “that the Chris- / 
tian ideals sound all right, but in this ‘tough’ world | 
it’s every man for himself quite without regard for 
the welfare of the other fellow.” Here is something 


which members of the middle-aged generation who | 


contributed to the direction of our development 
through the years of the twentieth century ought to 
get right down and do some hard uncomfortable 
thinking about. 

Even those who have not yet come to close grips | 
with the selfishness and immorality of our industrial 
world are infected with its selfishness and immorality. 
They are not self-infected. They were infected by 
contact with a world of war and high pressure ad- 
vertising and mass production for profit; a world that 
the youngsters are quite right in calling “tough.” 
That world is your world and mine. We found it a 
nineteenth century Victorian world, imperfect, but 
cherishing ideals of moral and spiritual progress. We 
have made of it our twentieth century world of self-. 
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ish unmoralities by repealing the “Law of the Proph- 
ets” and substituting therefor the law of profits. 
If our young people are hard boiled we made 


them so. 
* * 


VENERABLE LIES 
I. ‘‘Honesty Is the Best Policy”’ 


“Acquaint thyself with Proverbs, for of them thou 
shalt learn instruction.”—Kcclestiasticus (tenth cen- 
tury B. C.). 

An honored falsehood is a danger to society.—Ec- 
clesiasticus (twentieth century A. D.). 


: ONESTY is the best policy.” 
books, the text books, and the commencement 
addresses. So they have been saying for 

generations. Now millions of people reap, in sorrow 
and in want, the harvest of this venerable lie. Hon- 
esty is not the best policy. It is disastrous when pur- 
sued as a policy. Honesty that is merely a policy, 
that is, merely a prudent or sagacious method of con- 
ducting affairs, keeps the ruthless strong out of jail 
and sends the rest of us to the poorhouse or the bread 
line. Honesty as a policy permits, even justifies, a 
man taking mean and shrewd advantages of his fellow 
men while he builds up a fortune for himself. Hon- 
esty as a policy is often only an interlude between 
large and profitable acts of dishonesty, as investiga- 
tion of the sensational failures and cheats of our re- 
cent economic bubble revealed. 

In short, honesty is no policy at all. To follow 
it as such is to betray it. Honesty is the fundamental 
principle of truthful relations between men and 
women. It is grounded in respect for the other fel- 
low’s rights and in confidence in his respect for you. 
Honesty is therefore the essential condition of healthy 


human association. 
* * 


THE ISSUE IN THE FREE CHURCH 


HE issue in the matter of the proposed Free 
Church of America is not whether we love the 
Universalist Church or not. It is not whether 

we have traditions and memories which we cherish. 
It is not whether a few folks are humanists and a great 
many theists. It is not the constitution of Russia or 
Turkey. It is not whether the Italians are better 
aviators than the French. It is simply whether or 
not Universalists favor getting together with Uni- 
tarians and other liberals in a new federation for 
better work. 

To be sure, some Unitarians and some Uni- 
versalists would like to merge the two churches. 
That is not the issue. If it ever becomes the issue 
we shall have time enough to debate it. 

Some Unitarians and some Universalists would 
like to merge the Christian Register and the Christian 
Leader. That is not the question. If it ever becomes 
the question we shall explore the possibilities patiently 
and carefully. 

The question is, shall the Free Churches get to- 
gether in a loose organization with a name big enough 
to draw churches in of every name? That is the only 
question. 

But if we get in, might we not want to get out? 


So say the copy | 
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Maybe. If enough of us should come to feel that way, 
then we will get out. If the Unitarians get in, might 
they not want to get out? Maybe. Well, then, if 
they should come to feel that way they will get out. 

We will go on together while we want to go on 
together, and we will stop going on together when 
and if we find the thing difficult, impracticable, costly, 
annoying, unprofitable, hopeless. 

These Universalists who get off high-flown elo- 
quence about the universals and cannot walk even 
for two weeks happily with other liberal churches are 
the jokes of all ecclesiastical history. 

x Ox 


IN A NUTSHELL 


Get the new telephone number of the Universalist 
Publishing House in mind. It is Lafayette 4485. 
We have one exchange at 16 Beacon Street for all de- 
partments of Universalist Headquarters that are lo- 
cated there and for all our Universalist work at 176 
Newbury Street. 


Is it fair to say that all Methodists are narrow- 
minded because you personally come into collision 
with the prejudices of one or two small-minded Metho- 
dists? So with Unitarians and Universalists. So 
with Catholics and Jews. So with us all. 


We welcome back for six weeks’ work on the paper 
Emerson Hugh Lalone, pastor of our church in the 
college town of Canton, N. Y., and a valued helper in 
the summers of 1930 and 1931. He will be at 176 
Newbury Street. 


Some of the men who signed the Humanist Mani- 
festo without reading it carefully, or out of loyalty 
to a misunderstood and maligned cause, are sorry. 
Reflection shows them that it is dogmatic and in- 
tolerant. 


“Christ and a Thinking Church” will be the sub- 
ject for the first joint convention of the New York 
State Council of Churches and the New York State 
Council of Religious Education, at Syracuse, Nov. 8-10. 


When pocketbooks are at war with patriotism 
and every man tries to put off on to some one else the 
taxes he ought to pay, there is something faulty with 
the patriotism. 


All doubt about the convenience, efficiency, and 
general utility of a new Universalist Headquarters 
at 16 Beacon Street seems to have gone with the old 
paint. 


It is a not uncommon trait of human nature to 
be for a thing enthusiastically until the time comes to 
do something about it, and then to draw back. 


Evasion of the issue in debate, throwing dust, 
raising the irrelevant, are found out if debates go on 
long enough. 


“And a mouse is miracle enough,” said Walt 
Whitman, “‘to stagger sextillions of infidels.” 
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Great Contemporary Figures 


J. Ramsay MacDonald—lI 
Harold E. B. Speight 


S|HEN Mr. Ramsay MacDonald came over 
™| to confer with President Hoover in 1930 
he made a number of extemporaneous 
23} speeches which were thoroughly charac- 
toristie of his mind and heart. In one of them, before 
the Council on Foreign Relations in New York 
(“American Speeches,” p. 70), he said: “If you take 
any great human cause that has triumphed for the 
benefit of the world, you will find that originally it 
comes down from the clear blue sky of idealism, down 
- down, down through experiment after experiment 
that fails, until at last it touches the earth, and as soon 
as it touches the earth, by almost a magical trans- 
formation of its creative power, it begins to grow up 
and up and up, by physical means and by successful 
action, until at last it establishes itself as one of the 
great achievements of the human intelligence and the 
human will, and becomes a commonplace in belief.” 

To introduce and interpret this man to you I can 
take several words out of that declaration of faith; 
each of them reflects an important element in his 
complex personality: cause, triwmph, blue sky of 
idealism, experiment, touches earth, grow, successful 
action. MacDonald has devoted his life to the service 
of a cause in a spirit of self-dedication; he has seen his 
cause triumph—not finally, of course, but in notable 
victories; his inspiration has been an idealism of a 
mystical quality; yet, having a strong scientific bent, 
he has recognized the need for and value of experiment 
in order that aspirations may be made to touch earth; 
he has not expected results over night, but has believed 
in growth, and, so far from being a theorist, he has 
himself pointed the way in successful action. 

MacDonald the man is worth knowing because 
he is one of the half dozen men carrying heaviest re- 
sponsibilities today; because his social philosophy 
and program differ so markedly from those of the two 
men (Lenin and Mussolini) we have previously con- 
sidered; and because he is an inspiring example of the 
persevering service of an ideal and of victory in the 
face of such difficulties as few men could have over- 
come. Let us take in turn some of these revealing 
words from his New York speech and explore their 
significance in terms of his career and temperament. 

MacDonald, servant of a cause. While he was still 
a boy, a “pupil-teacher” in his native Lossiemouth, 
he took an interest in local politics, supporting a can- 
didate of the kind then designated a Radical. He 
read Henry George’s “Progress and Poverty” soon 
after it came out, and found all his own rebellion 
against poverty justified and made more ardent by 
its searching analysis of the cause of poverty in the 
midst of plenty. From that time he was dedicated to 
a cause, though not yet to politics as a career, and 
after he went to London at nineteen years of age he 
could at any time have formulated, as he so often 
did in later years for the Labor Party, the aims and 
hopes of his cause. Already he could have said, as 
his program later said in 1906, “‘we must accept re- 
sponsibility for the man who wants to work but can 


find none,” and “we must regard our children, physi- 
cally, mentally and morally, as our one indisputable 
form of national wealth;’”’ or, as he wrote in the re- 
vised constitution of the Labor Party in 1918, our aim 
is “to secure for the producers by hand or by brain 
the full fruits of their industry and the most equitable 
distribution thereof as may be possible.” 

This cause had a history, but Ramsay MacDonald 
helped to make fresh history for it. Its history I can 
briefly outline. From 1815 to 1848, in the afterglow of 
the French Revolution, a few men dared to hope that 
swift action by an enlightened popular will would 
bring vast social changes, but the House of Commons 
only laughed at the petition of the Chartists embody- 
ing the rights of the workers. Then the workers 
turned to the task of organizing their power and de- 
veloping a political intelligence. The Trade Unions 
and Cooperative Societies, from 1850 onwards, saw 
the steady advance of their strength and secured some 
much-needed reforms. From 1860 to 1890 was a 
golden age of prosperity, when England enjoyed al- 
most a monopoly of manufacturing and raw materials 
were becoming cheaper. As the workers received 
better wages the Unions were able to build up large 
reserves. When the strength of the Unions seemed to | 
endanger the control of industry and their legal 
status was questioned, they ran three candidates © 
for Parliament. That was in 1869, but not until — 
1874 did two working men enter the House of Com- | 
mons. As yet they were satisfied to work with the | 
Liberal Party. After 1890 there was a change; it | 
was not now so easy to say that the interest of the | 
workers was the same as that of employers, who were | 
meeting new competition abroad. In 1893 Keir 
Hardie founded the Independent Labor Party, which 
was pledged to seek Socialism by constitutional | 
means. A little earlier, in 1884, the Fabian Society, | 
always small and composed predominantly of in- | 
tellectuals like G. B. Shaw, Sidney and Beatrice Webb, | 
and H. G. Wells, had been started. These people, 
too, wanted Socialism, but knew that progress could | 
be made only by successive steps, and that theory and | 
facts together must be given by the intellectuals to | 
the Labor movement if action was to be intelligent. | 

The dates (1884 the Fabian Society, 1893 the 
I. L. P.) are significant, for MacDonald went to Lon- | 
don as a young man of nineteen in 1887 and from 1888 
to 1891 (after being compelled to abandon the at- | 
tempt to become a teacher of science) he was secretary 
to a Member of Parliament, “learning the ropes” and 
at the same time making the acquaintance of the | 
leaders to whom I have referred. Finally he threw 
in his lot with the Socialists and by the persuasive | 
power of his own conviction won over the Trades | 
Unions to the support of an effective political program | 
for Labor. He was strongly influenced by Keir | 
Hardie, a remarkable Scot to whom MacDonald has || 
paid an eloquent tribute in the introduction he wrote | 
for a biography of Keir Hardie. 

The policy adopted was to secure seats in Par- | 
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liament. Let me give you some figures; remember 
that, next to Keir Hardie (before 1914), MacDonald 
was more fully responsible than any other man for 
these results; and that after the war (which broke 
Keir Hardie’s heart) MacDonald was the leader most 
responsible. 


1874. Two working-men entered Parliament; they 
voted with the Liberals. 

1893. Two workers elected; only one (J. Keir Hardie) 
voted independently as a Labor man. 

1899. Three elected (out of fifteen candidates); Mac- 
Donald defeated at Leicester. 

1906. Twenty-nine elected (out of fifty candidates); 
MacDonald won by large majority at Leicester. 

1910. Forty-two elected; MacDonald their leader. 

1918. Fifty-seven elected; two and a half million votes 


for the 361 Labor candidates. 
feated.) 
1922. 142 elected; MacDonald elected; Labor the 
official Opposition Party. 
191 elected; four and a half million votes cast for 
Labor. 
1924. 151 elected, with five and a quarter million votes. 
1929. 288 elected; over eight and a quarter million 
votes on adult suffrage basis. 


(MacDonald de- 


1924. 


Up to 1929, then, we can speak correctly of Mac- 
Donald’s leadership of a cause, idealistically con- 
ceived, being carried to triumph; and unquestionably 
the greatest single factor in the triumph was J. Ram- 
say MacDonald. 

I have referred so far to the triumph of a cause, 
not of a man. That is as he would wish. But 
properly enough we may stop to consider the dramatic 
significance of his personal triumph. 

He grew up in poverty and there were apparently 
circumstances which made his birth a definite handi- 
cap. Ill-health prevented him from success in seeking 
a scholarship which would have enabled him to study 
science at South Kensington with a view to becoming 
a teacher. For a while he was reduced to addressing 
envelopes for a living. He and Barrie, then also 
a poor man, used to buy buns at the same bakery. 
But a young Scot in London secretly carries, if not a 
field marshal’s baton in his knapsack, at least the 
insignia of high office in church or state in his other- 
wise empty pocket! 

Leader of the Parliamentary Labor Party in 
1914, MacDonald could not support the war, stood in 
his place in the House of Commons throughout those 
terrible years consistently true to his conscience, till in 
1918 there was a general election and he suffered a 
defeat which registered the bitterness felt towards 
him by almost all classes. For years then he was 
ignored by the press as a punishment for daring to 
think and speak for himself, until in 1922 he was not 
only again in Parliament but official Leader of the 
Opposition, Minority Leader of the House, as we say. 
Look ahead but two years, to 1924, and we find him 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, head of a Labor 
Cabinet, one of the best informed of all Prime Minis- 
ters in English history, personally familiar as no other 
Prime Minister had ever been on first taking office, 
with India, South Africa, Australia, New Zealand, 
Canada and the United States, not to mention Turkey, 
Palestine and Georgia. Amazing indeed is a career 
marked by such dramatic contrasts! 
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“Originally,” said MacDonald, the cause “came 
down from the clear blue sky of idealism.” MacDonald 
is no materialist. ‘Until you can enlist the soul of 
your worker you are going to have neither duty nor 
amplitude from his efforts.”’ That is what he said 
in a discussion of the capitalist regime in 1922. “Un- 
til society has discovered that fine, impalpable, spirit- 
ual effort,” he added, ‘‘it will never solve this great 
problem of production.” 

On another occasion, in 1924, he refers to the fact 
that some of his friends “talk against sentimentality 
and spicituality and all that sort of thing. The one 
thing that matters in this life is the spirit.”” One 
might easily find other phrases in which he makes 
earnest confession of faith in those intangible but all- 
important values which Marxian and materialistic 
Socialism has always repudiated. To the students at 
McGill he said that studies should not be allowed to 
rob them of their wings, nor should knowledge de- 
prive them “of the faculty of being able to dream 
dreams.”’ 

He has a-deep appreciation of those concerns 
which are central in religious experience. Speaking of 
Keir Hardie, for example, he could say: “To him the 
spirit was the grand crowned Authority of life, but an 
uathority that spoke from behind a veil, that revealed 
itself in mysterious things, both to man’s heart and to 
his eyes. . . . His whole being lay under the shadow 
of the hand of the crowned Authority .... so the 
world was life, not things, to him.” (J. Keir Hardie,” 
by William Stewart, introduction by J. Ramsay 
MacDonald, p. xxii.) 

Such reverence for spirituality is fundamental in 
MacDonald, and there is a mystical basis under his 
social program, in witness whereof we might point to 
many passages in his writings which embody certain 
deep feelings he cannot quite conceal, reticent and re- 
served though he is. One feels it especially in that 
beautiful book, his biography of his wife, Margaret 
Ethel MacDonald. Or see how he can import a sense 
of the mysterious forces and realities of spiritual 
growth into a confident anticipation of the success 
which was only a few months away when he wrote 
these words in an editorial: ‘Today is a time of mani- 
festation. We can see now that during our thirty 
years of propaganda there has been not one lost word 
or thought. All are now in their place, playing their 
part in the spring-like pageantry of promise of these 
days. . . . We must not forget . . . . that the final 
coming of Socialism is not to be like the arrival of an 
invading force. It is to be a renewal of life. It is 
to come like the spring everywhere—in the sky, in 
the fields, in the woods. Not one voice is to proclaim 
it, nor one dance, nor one manifestation. Each in its 
appropriate way is to join in the charge. So, not by 
Parliament alone, nor by one kind of attack in Par- 
liament or out of it, is the transformation to come, 
but by the complete awakening of everything that 
quickens to higher and higher endeavor, to more and 
more truth and beauty. We might well... . turn 
to our work with the secret of success in our posses- 
sion—the cooperation and harmony of all the qualities 
of good directed to universal ends.” Rhetoric for 
the first of May, some will say, but the real Mac- 
Donald is there. 
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Religion, Theology, and the Free Churches--II 


Carl S. Patton 


| HAVE thus given hastily and with many omis- 
ma i sions some little account of changes in religious 
thought during the last generation or two. I 
mes} come now to the question, What sort of theo- 
logical education is appropriate in a time like this? 
I can answer that question only in outline, to be sure, 
but it is the outline that is important; the details will 
take care of themselves. 

And here I hope it is not mere conservatism or 
the approach of old age that leads me to my general 
position. But I certainly feel that while theological 
education should be adapted to the times in which it 
is given, it may easily become too exclusively modern 
and, therefore, too superficial and temporary. There 
are some subjects which Christian ministers should 
study as long as they live. Some subjects are ob- 
viously more fundamental than others. In such sub- 
jects theological education should lay the foundation 
upon which later years can build. It should equip 
the student, if possible, with an interest that will not 
die out. There are other subjects which deserve a 
place in theological education, but not the same place 
as more elemental matters. 

If I may be bold enough to illustrate by mention 
of particular subjects, with apologies to anyone who 
may differ, sociology and religious education deserve a 
place in theological training. The theological stu- 
dent should get an introduction to sociology, sufficient 
to determine his general attitude and to rid him of 
some of the more obvious of the false assumptions 
that cumber the general mind. But the man who 
spends too much time on it during his theological 
course does so at the expense of more fundamental 
things, only to discover later that social problems are 
not his most direct responsibility, and that those he 
learned about in the seminary are not those that con- 
front him. If religious education is stretched to 
cover spiritual culture among both young and old, 
that is, of course, a large part of the preacher's business 
at all times. But if it is restricted to the training of 
the young, and especially if it is made to consist ina 
study of child psychology and of methods of peda- 
gogy, one is also liable to discover that what he has 
learned is out of date before he can use it. 

In general, subjects that deal with methods or 
with merely current questions are far less important 
than those that deal with material and with ideas and 
processes that are more permanent. Starting from 
this principle, I do not see how the substance of theo- 
logical education can in general be much other than it 
has been. The basis of it will be theology itself—or 
if you prefer the more modern term, ‘‘the Philosophy 
of Religion.”” What are the grounds of theistic belief? 
What sort of theism is possible or spiritually profitable 
these days? What sort of world have we here? A 
merely mechanical one? A spiritualone? A monistic 
one? A pluralistic one? A nondescript one? Or 
what? Is a man a pragmatist, an instrumentalist, a 
realist, an idealist, and of what sort? Is any kind of 
world-view possible, and if so, what have you? Aman 
should get at least a good start toward finding out 


what he is and where he stands on such fundamental 
questions in the theological school. 

Next to this grounding in fundamental notions 
comes historical study. And first under this, for it is a 
historical study, comes the study of the Bible. The 
pursuit of Biblical theology merely to find out what 
Biblical thinkers believe so that we can believe the 
same is, of course, a fruitless one. But the Bible is the 
great text book of Christianity. It covers the develop- 
ment of religion, among the race with the greatest 
genius for it, over the most important period in its 
growth. Even in its earlier and more primitive por- 
tions there is a wealth of wisdom and breadth of ex- 
perience not duplicated in any other collection of an- 
cient documents. Most ultra-conservatism goes back 
to ignorance or antiquated knowledge of the Bible. 
Fundamentalism grounds itself here. The fight 
against evolution, prolonged in Tennessee to these 
times, is explained not merely by a misunderstanding 
of evolution, but more obviously by the belief that 
nothing should be accepted which contradicts the 
Bible. 

The best guarantee for a reasonable liberalism 
is a modern knowledge of this ancient book. There 
is a popular feeling that the liberal minister, having 


proved to his people that they do not have to believe | 


everything they find in the Bible, has done his duty by 
that book, and may thereafter forget it, and turn his 
attention to the Eighteenth Amendment and the de- 
pression. But whoever wishes to encourage his 
people in a sane progressiveness will give them some 
understanding of what the Bible means to Biblical 
scholars of the present day. This he must do of course 
as a preacher and not as a theological professor would 
do it. He must do it also with endless patience and 
skill, and with ample tolerance for his hearers, who 
start from presuppositions the opposite of his own. 
But he will never do it in any way, he will never even 
start on it, unless he understands it himself. 
to understand it is the work of many years. 


Rightly — 
But, ex-— 


cept for an occasional genius, no man will ever under-_ 


stand it who does not get at least a long start on it in 
his theological course. 


And next to theology and Biblical learning comes — 


the history of religion, and especially of Christianity. 
It is here as elsewhere in historical studies; names, 
dates, and particular events are not of the most impor- 
tance, but the history of ideas and processes. There 
is a liberalism that does not look farther back than 
the last forty years. It is hardly more respectable 
than the conservatism which tries to forget that even 
that much time has passed. To know when and 
where great theological doctrines arose and what they 
were attempting to say; why they were necessary in 


their own time; and why they had to give way to other | 


and better conceptions—how can one be sane in his 


own religious opinions or tolerant of those who seem to 
him belated, or modern and at the same time neither 
narrow, nor hard, nor thin, unless he understands 
something about all this? To understand all this— 


fully is also the work of a lifetime. 


But how will a 
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man ever get started on it if he does not get started on 
it in his theological course? 

I understand, of course, that what the Church 
needs is preachers. There is a sense in which the 
preacher is like the poet—born and not made. If a 
man has no sense of the natural relation between 
speaker and audience, if he has no temperament, no 
natural skill in use of language, no instinctive per- 
suasiveness; if he does not kindle before a congrega- 
gation, but grows colder the more people he has be- 
fore him, he may still minister to a select few if he has 
ideas to minister with; but nothing can make a popular 
preacher out of him. But we do not need so many 
popular preachers. What we need is thinking preach- 
ers who can communicate some habit of thinking to 
their people. Perhaps a man is a thinker or not, ac- 
cording as the Lord made him. Of outstanding and 
creative thinkers this is probably true. Yet even the 
creative thinker does not start in a vacuum, or create 
ex nthilo. He starts with what has been thought be- 
fore him and goes on from there. In theology, as in 
philosophy, the man who begins without knowing what 
others have thought about might as well not begin at 
all. To break into the subject like a burglar in the 
dark makes him an intruder and leaves him still in the 
dark. There are no rules, so far as I know, by which 
people can be made thinkers either in the pulpit or the 
pew. But what you can do for men in the theological 
school, and what they can do for people afterwards, is 
to give them something to think about. The difference 
between the accomplished thinker and the more or 
less thoughtless man is not altogether in original en- 
dowment. It is quite as much in the fact that one of 
them has much material for thought and the other has 
but little. The difference between me and the man 
who fixes my automobile engine is not that he is a 
thinker and I am not, but that, knowing something 
about gasoline engines, he thinks about them to some 
purpose, as I do not. So the difference between 
people who think about religion and those who do not 
is not so much in their original endowment as in the 
fact that the thinkers know something about religion 
and the non-thinkers do not. The preacher must 
help his people think about religion by giving them the 
stuff to think about. How large a task this is and 
how wide a knowledge of the history and literature 
and philosophy of religion is necessary for it, only the 
man who has tried it for thirty or forty years knows. 
But such a man will bless the theological school, as I 
bless old Andover, for opening his mind to some 
fundamental knowledge of religion. 

I come thus to an end of my fragmentary treat- 
ment of theological education. The genius of the 
teacher lies in teaching even old things in a new way 
and all things in his own and in a vital way. New 
subjects may well be introduced as new times call for 
them, but the substance of theological education, at 
least of the kind that lasts the preacher for a lifetime, 
must be much the same as it has always been. Ideas 
above mere method; the permanent above the 
more temporary; history, background, world-view— 
grounded in accurate knowledge—these are important. 

I come now to my third item, the place of the 
Free Churches in the religious life and development 
of our times. Among Free Churches I need hardly 


say I count not merely those whose freedom is their 
most conspicuous feature, or those that have reached 
certain particular advanced positions, but those that 
are free in their organization, without too much super- 
vision from outside or above, that have little or no 
machinery for enforcing conformity, that have never 
promised not to depart from ancient standards, that 
are free in their traditions and habits and have both 
liberty and incentive to move. The freedom of re- 
ligion from secular control was won long ago in Amer- 
ica. It would be pleasant to be able to say in this 
presence that it was won mostly by the Congrega- 
tionalists. Candor compels the admission that in 
this matter the Baptist Church had the more honor- 
able part. The Pilgrims did not come to America to 
establish religious freedom for anybody but them- 
selves. When the Baptists, typified in Roger Wil- 
liams, desired for themselves the same sort of freedom 
that the Pilgrims had, in the battle which then began 
it was the Congregationalists who were the resisters 
and the Baptists who were the aggressors. Professor 
Sweet credits the separation of Church and State to 
Jefferson and Madison, but adds, ‘‘Nor were the con- 
tributions of either of these men, or both of them, so 
important as was that of the humble people called 
Baptists.” 

In the quieter but longer battle for freedom of 
thought within the churches themselves, the Baptist 
principle of reliance upon the Scripture, with an in- 
terpretation advancing with the progress of Biblical 
knowledge, has been an unfailing source of strength. 
In our own denomination the names we cherish are 
almost without exception those of our progressive 
thinkers. A vast amount and high quality of liberal 
thought comes daily now from many denominations: 
from Boston University and the Abingdon Press among 
the Methodists, from men like Rufus Jones among the 
Friends, and Peter Ainslee among the Disciples. We 
have no monopoly upon freedom, but we are among 
the Free Churches, and perhaps I may say without 
offense among the freer ones. Our organization and 
our history make us so. It is not a thing to brag 
about, but it is a thing to thank God for. 

What, then, is the mission of the Free Churches 
in these days? That is easy to say and has often 
been said. It is to make progress in religion, not by a 
complete and disruptive break with the past, but by a 
fulfillment of it that shall transcend it. It is to ex- 
tract from the religious history of our immediate 
fathers and of a remoter past the kernel of spiritual 
truth within the hard husk of doctrines now out- 
wardly antiquated. It is to mediate to the people a 
type of religion adapted to new knowledge and new 
social conditions, and to listen for what God will 
say to the churches of today. It is to work for justice 
as well as for clarity, toward brotherhood as well as 
toward enlightenment. It is to carry over without 
loss or diminution the holy passion that has lain at 
the heart of all real religion, and in new and better 
forms to express the old, old convictions that never 
die. It is, in a word, to make religion a living and 
moving thing in the life and progress of the age. And 
at the Judgment Day, which is now, God will ask us 
not, “How much freedom did you have?” but, ‘““What 
did you use it for?” 
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Beliefs Commonly Held by Modern Christians 


By a Group of Congregational Ministers 


I. Christianity Is a Way of Life 


The following article is one of six sections of the 
Statement Concerning Beliefs Most Commonly Held 
by Modern Christians. It is the work of a group of 
Congregational and Christian Ministers and was in- 
spired by “‘Re-Thinking Missions,” especially Part 1. 
It is not written as a creed but as an aid to thought. 
In the highest sense it is a liberal document. It means 
that the leaders of the Orthodox Church have both 
vision and courage. The ability they show to look 
through form to content and to discard the false with- 
out harming the true in which too often it is encased 
arouses our enthusiasm. 

The Editor. 


Oy ry HRISTIANITY is away of life. It holds that 
human life is essentially good and gives 


is the driving force in all man’s effort, as- 
piration and achievement. But it disciplines and 
purifies that desire and directs it toward the Reality 
in which is found its infinite fulfillment. “I came that 
they may have life, and may have it. abundantly.” 
In this affirmative attitude Christianity requires of 
man moral discipline, self-denial and sacrifice, that he 
may be able to achieve the true ends of life and to pos- 
sess its high and enduring satisfactions. 

The Christian’s most intimate task is to preserve 
and develop his own integrity and purity of purpose. 
This does not call for excessive preoccupation with 
his inner life. Man lives in a world of work and of 
personal relationships, and his own development 
comes through hearty application to the daily task 
and through sustaining right and wholesome rela- 
tions with other persons. Self-forgetfulness is nor- 
mally the condition of inner health. There are times 
when the Christian communes with his own soul. But 
when he turns his gaze inward he does not limit his 
outlook to his own thoughts, feelings and desires. He 
seeks, rather, to bring his inner self into the light of a 
truth and goodness that are universal that in the 
depths of his being he may live in that light. 

The Christian’s life is directed toward the world of 
things, toward other men, toward God. He is not 
primarily and consciously concerned with the salvation 
of his own soul; he seeks to understand and master the 
natucal world and to delight in all its forms of beauty, 
to do good to his fellowmen in personal relations of 
righteousness and kindness and in devotion to causes 
of human welfare, and to know, honor and rejoice in 
God. 

The Christian’s sense of personal value is im- 
plicit; he finds self realization in terms of outgoing in- 
terest and activity. He believes in and loves his 
fellowmen and lives confidently in a world which, 
despite all personal failure and all moral and natural 
evil, is God’s world. 

Love is the way of the Christian life. The Chris- 
tian does not try to follow this way without God, for 
love implies the presence and recognition of the divine. 
Love has a two-fold aspect; it is both delight in the 
beloved and active good will. Man viewed apart from 


God has no power to awaken and sustain a love that is 
adequate to the needs of our human life. There are 
some who can win and hold the devoted love of their 
fellows; most fail to do so to any large degree, and too 
many naturally excite feelings of antipathy or repul- 
sion. 

Yet to be Christian means to love all kinds of 
men, and those who are most unlovely have greatest 
need for the ministry of love. 

Those who have the vision of God find in Him 
the infinite beauty and the supreme object of love. 
But God cannot be directly served. We can do noth- 
ing for Him in the sense in which our service of good 
will ministers to the needs of men. “God doth not 
need either man’s works or His own gifts; His state is 
kingly.” 

Thus man, who needs the service of good will, 
cannot maintain in our hearts the desire to give it; 
and God, who is infinitely lovely, does not need our 
service for Himself. 

But Christianity takes man and God always to- 
gether, so making love in its completeness possible. 
The two great commandments are one. The Chris- 
tian finds God in various ways but supremely in man, 
in whom he discerns the godlikeness which does not. 
always appear in actual character and manner of life. 
He sees men as related primarily to God and as po-| 
tentially divine. The love of man which is the heart | 
of Christian living is a love not alone of the man that 
is but even more of the man that may be, the man 
whose real nature is not discovered until the divine: 
likeness is revealed. 

This conception of man is hard to maintain in the} 
face of realities, but it is necessary to the strength and} 
quality of Christian love. One must be able to look’ 
past present realities to the deeper Reality. Every 
noble life helps; the life of Jesus is supremely con-; 
vincing, for in him man’s godlikeness is clearly seen,| 
the human meaning of God and the divine meaning of 
man appear in one person. The Christian’s insighti 
into the divine potentialities of man finds support in 
Jesus’ clear attainment, but no less in the fact of his} 
pure and invincible love for all men. | 

Our dim vision is clarified and our faint love 
strengthened by close association with Jesus. His in4 
fluence is a pervasive and persistent force in the lifé 
of the Christian, making possible and imperative the 
way of love. This is the creative power of his life i 
ours. It can be cultivated by familiarity with thd 
gospel story, by appreciative study of his life and wordy 
by measuring our motives and purposes with his, and| 
by openly exposing our minds and hearts to the in! 
fluence of his spirit. Continuous and understanding} 
companionship with him will make his life in us th 
supreme dynamic for good. Misconceptions, theo) 
logical bias, sinful and selfish living, anything whick 
obstructs such an understanding relation with hin 
shuts us off to some degree from the radiant power o| 
his personality. To know him more truly is to kno 
God better and to love man more fruitfully. He ilj 
our chief helper toward the true way of life. | 
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Contemporary Thought Around the World 


I. Bishop Nathan Soederblom 
Frederic E. Pamp 


WO years ago, on July 12, 1931, there passed 
y} from the earthly scene one of the great per- 
sonalities of our generation, Archbishop of 
Uppsala, Sweden, Dr. Nathan Soederblom. 
The publication of his Gifford Lectures for 1930-31 
with the title, “The Living God,” recalls attention to 
this remarkable man and invites a study of his con- 
tribution to religious thought. So profoundly had he 
impressed his own countrymen that at his death his 
body was interred in the cathedral church at Uppsala 
beside the tomb of the first Protestant archbishop of 
Sweden, Laurentius Petri, the highest honor that 
could be shown his memory. 

To the world at large Soederblom was best known 
as the chief figure at the Ecumenical Conference for 
Life and Work at Stockholm in 1925 and the recipient 
of the Nobel prize for peace in 1930. So central was 
his place in the religious world that Principal Garvie 
said: “If the Protestant world should choose a Pope, 
the unanimous choice would be Archbishop Soeder- 
blom.”’ 

The late Archbishop of Sweden was one of those 
remarkable men whose interests seem to embrace all 
of life and whose abilities for work are phenomenal. 
Like his good friend Albert Schweitzer, he seemed at 
home in almost every field of scholarship, and besides 
was a musician and composer of note. He was not 
shut up to a life of seclusion for his studies, but took 
his place in the crowded ways of life to act the part 
of a Christian statesman, organizer, and leader of the 
churches. 

The life of Nathan Soederblom holds a peculiar 
appeal to Americans. There was a good deal of the 
American in his make-up. A genius for organization, 
tireless in his capacity for labor, filled with enthusiasm 
for life, simple and democratic in his ways, he reminds 
us of Theodore Roosevelt. In his early student years 
he visited the United States as a delegate from the 
Swedish universities to one of the early Student Volun- 
teer conferences held under the leadership of D. L. 
Moody at Northfield. He was deeply impressed. 
D. L. Moody had a profound influence in his life, as 
he had in so many of the men of his day. John R. 
Mott became one of his life-long friends. This gather- 
ing of men from many lands, with different civiliza- 
tions and cultures, gave him his first impulse toward 
the unity of the churches, a movement which was to 
claim his best powers. There is recorded in his diary 
from those days the following prayer: “Lord,. grant 
me humility and wisdom to serve the great cause of 
the unity of Thy Church.” His prayer was answered 
in a larger way than he at that time could conceive. 

In 1923 Soederblom visited our country. He 
came to consult church leaders about the coming 
Stockholm conference and to visit the Swedish churches 
of the United States. He came also as a representative 
of the ancient university of Uppsala, whose pro- 
chancellor he was. He made a profound impression 
in circles of church and university. ; 

The great Ecumenical Conference on Life and 


Work at Stockholm in 1925 crowned his labors. If 
any one man can be said to have brought about that 
great meeting it was Soederblom. The American 
delegates to this conference, the most notable since 
Nicea, brought back stories of his abilities as a linguist, 
a speaker and debater, a musician, and an organizer, 
which areamazing. The energy he put forth hastened 
his death. He knew that, while he was giving without. 
stint of his powers, he was under the shadow of death, 
but no one who saw him at the conference would sus- 
pect that he had a single worry. 

Nathan Soederblom was born in one of the 
northern provinces of Sweden in 1866. His family 
came of a long line of independent farmers. His father 
was a minister of the State Church, a leader in the 
evangelical revival which swept the country in the 
middle of the nineteenth century, brought about by 
the influence of Pietism. Zeal for foreign missions: 
came with the revival. The young student at Uppsala 
carried with him from his parental home indelible 
impressions of earnest religion, and was no doubt in- 
fluenced in his choice of field for higher studies by the 
interest awakened for the peoples of the earth in the 
missionary enterprises of the Swedish people. He was 
educated for the ministry and took orders in the 
Swedish Church. 

There was opened to him the opportunity to study 
at the University of Paris by the offer of the post as 
pastor of the Swedish church in Paris and chaplain 
of the sailors’ missions in the neighboring seaports. 
Without neglecting his pastoral work he carried on 
studies which gave him the doctor’s degree at the 
evangelical faculty of the Sorbonne, a distinction 
which no other foreigner has received. He had 
chosen the religion of Zoroaster as his special field. 
His books in the science of religion have become au- 
thoritative. 

The stories told of his pastoral labors in Paris 
reveal the man. The congregation consisted of a 
mixture of representatives of the consular service, 
artists, laborers, travelers. He was known for his 
interest in the poor. The son of the Swedish consul 
asked his father one day, ‘““Why does Uncle Soeder- 
blom always carry a satchel with him?” “Oh, he is 
always collecting some clothing for his poor people,” 
was the reply. At dinner one day, seated next to 
the wife of some high official, his neighbor was thun- 
derstruck by the question the young Swedish pastor 
put to her. “What kind of corset do you wear, 
Madam?” He hastened to explain that he had a 
poor woman in his church who sewed corsets, and he 
was anxious to procure orders for her so that she might 
be able to earn her living. 

During the summers his little congregation 
dwindled. He found a way to get a congregation. 
One summer he learned that in a forest camp not far 
from Paris there were many Swedish workmen. He 
moved his family out to the camp and established 
himself in the only available building, a somewhat 
dilapidated hut, so that he might minister to these 
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workmen during the summer. With a packing box 
for a desk he wrote one of his best books on the Ser- 
mon on the Mount. He was greatly influenced by 
Tolstoy, and never lost his interest in the man of toil. 

Famous artists, as Anders Zorn and Car] Milles, 
were drawn to this young pastor and scholar, who had 
the soul of an artist. He was a fine musician and 
composer. The eccentric Alfred Nobel, founder of 
the Nobel prizes, became his friend, and Soederblom 
officiated at his funeral. 

From Paris he was called back to Sweden to take 
the chair of theological encyclopedia at his own uni- 
versity at Uppsala. He made this chair one of the 
foremost in the science and history of religions. 
Schleiermacher had taught him that there was no 
such thing as a natural religion, a sort of general re- 
ligion to which all could be boiled down by rational- 
ism. There were only religions, each one a phenome- 
non in itself. And with these religions he became con- 
versant in the most intimate way. Rastamji Eduldi, 
high priest of the Zoroastrian temple at Bombay, 
having read his books, came all the way from India to 
see the man who had mastered the Mazda religion. 
On his return to Bombay he sent his Swedish friend a 
holy book from the temple, conferring on him the right 
to officiate in the sacred ceremonies of the holy fire. 

He found time to occupy the chair of the science 
of religion at the University of Leipzig as well as that 
of Uppsala. While lecturing there in the summer of 
1914, word reached him of his appointment to the 
highest office in the Swedish Church. Before he could 
return to Sweden the Great War broke upon the world. 
It was with great difficulty that he made his way out 
of Germany with his family. 

The war provided the occasion for the climax of 
the man’s life. There is perhaps no figure during the 
terrible days of 1914-1918 who stands out in such 
noble contours as Soederblom. Adolph Deissman 
said of him: ‘‘When I consider the effect of the war on 
Soederblom, whom I personally know and reverence, 
I can find but one word with which to express the 
agony of his Christian soul in all its holy depth: ‘A 
sword shall pierce through thine own soul.’ ” The 
new archbishop conceived of his office as an obliga- 
tion to seek the peace of the world. His own country 
was neutral. He had close friends on both sides in 
the death grapple. He left not a stone unturned in 
his efforts to stop the war through the church leaders. 
The award of the Nobel prize for peace was never 
more fitting than in the case of Soederblom. 

After the close of the war Soederblom set all the 
machinery of organization possible in motion for the 
task of healing the wounds of the nations. He saw 
his efforts crowned at Stockholm in 1925. Behind 
that conference lie many years of intense labor. This 
meeting released power and set models which have 
affected the movement for the unity of the Christian 
churches as perhaps no other single factor in our gen- 
eration. 

Soederblom’s views on church unity are beauti- 
fully set forth in a sermon preached in our country in 
1923. He said: 

I do not say that all the candlesticks (his text is 
Matt. 5 : 18-16) shall be melted into one great candle- 
stick. That cannot be the purpose of God. But this 


does not mean that they shall be scattered about with 
no relation to each other, without seeking to aid each 
other in increasing the light. Some competing for 
room, the stronger crowding the weaker so that it 
leans over more and more and cannot give its light. 
Instead of this insufferable and unchristian competition 
we are duty bound according to the Savior’s words to 
seek the exaltation of the truth. The candlesticks 
should be set on the altar in a symmetrical plan so that 
the smaller as well as the larger may unite in giving the 
greatest body of light to the truth of the Gospel. To 
attain this end we must necessarily seek understanding 
with each other. ... . Each church has its own char- 
acter, its own beauty, its own task. Each candlestick 
must be cleansed and polished for its task. . . . Each 
one should trim its light and scour and clean the candle- 
stick from all filth and false colors which have been 
smeared over it, and shine with the light God has given 
to it. Afterwards they should be arranged in a group. 
That will be a sight the world has not seen before. The 
light is one and the same. The world is to be illum- 
ined by the same pure, warm light, the light of love. 
But the united candlesticks and the living flames shall 
unite in a light hitherto unseen in the world. 

The views of Soederblom on church unity are set 
forth in his book published in 1923, by Fleming H. 
Revell, Chicago. The title is “Christian Fellowship.” 
It deserves careful perusal. 

After making his contribution to the omens 
ill-fated meeting in Lausanne, Soederblom was éalled 
back to his scholarly interests by the invitation to 
deliver the Gifford Lectures at the University of 
Edinburgh. The first series was given in 1931, shortly 
before he died. He was much concerned about these 
lectures in his last hours. He wanted them to have 
the title, “The Living God.” ‘There is a living God,” 
he said with almost his last breath. 
strate it by the history of religion.” 
to Sweden he attended a meeting of theologians from 
England gathered with Swedish theologians for a 
conference. From this meeting he went back to his 
task as archbishop, and was stricken by the fatal ill- 
ness which ended his life on July 12, 1981. 

Soederblom has made a vital contribution to 
theological and philosophical thought on the great 
verities of religion. Although nothing could be far- 
ther from his purposes than to make a scientific study 
of religion with apologetic views, his findings have be- 
come an apology for the Christian religion. Mention 
has been made of his conviction of the reality of a 
living God made clear by scientific study of religions. 
In a little book, which I have translated, which will 
be published in September by the Oxford University 
Press with the title, “The Nature of Revelation,” 
Soederblom has expressed his views on the uniqueness 
of the prophetic religions. The title of the book in 
the original is literally ““Revealed Religion.” He finds 
that the phenomenon of the prophetic religion deserves 
the distinction of a revelation. 

Soederblom’s articles on Holiness in Hastings’ 
“Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics” are valuable 
contributions to the understanding of the phenomenon 
of holiness. Long before Rudolf Otto gave the world 
his views, Soederblom had pointed out the essential 
element in religion in the sense of holiness. But in 
his thought it is in the more personal and spiritual 
that it is manifested, rather than in the elemental 
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and psychological as in Otto. The saints are a 
favorite with Soederblom. In an address delivered in 
Greifswald, when there had been conferred on him a 
triple doctorate in theology, philosophy, and medicine, 


he gives this definition of a sa nt: “A saint is that one 
who in personality and life reveals the power of God, 
so that the people praise, not him, but the Father in 
Heaven.” 


The Anatomy of Envy 


Emerson Hugh Lalone 


A tranquil heart is the life of the flesh, but envy is 


were sober judgments drawn from long and bitter 
the rottenness of the bones. . Prov. 14 : 380. 


experience. Paul had to struggle from the first with 


Where jealousy and faction are, there is confu- 
sion and every vile deed. James 3 : 16. 
Thou shalt not covet. 


maT that intense and almost shocking He- 
S| brew flair for vivid figures the writer of 
the Book of Proverbs characterized the 
spirit of envy which had cursed his race. 
He said: “A tranquil heart is the life of the flesh, but 
envy is the rottenness of the bones.” A hair-raising 
description this, but not one whit overdrawn. For 
this man and others of his kind had seen his nation 
weakened, divided, and finally dismembered by the 
jealous feuds of its leaders. From the time that the 
first King Saul had sought to satisfy the terrible 
promptings of his envy by trying to murder the popular 
young hero David, until the Roman Emperor rode his 
horse rough-shod into the sanctum of the Jerusalem 
Temple, the nation had been again and again plunged 
into confusion and misery by the jealous strivings of 
those who should have been its strong leaders and by 
the covetous scheming of its common folk. Then as 
now this envy was a morbid, unhealthy emotional 
state compounded of selfishness and malevolence. 
Then as now it implied dislike of a person who had 
possessions, achievements, or position which the en- 
vious man himself coveted or desired. In that far off 
time as in this present day envy or jealousy (the trans- 
lators of the King James version of the Bible use these 
terms interchangeably) was in very truth that which 
rots the foundations of character. 

Let it not be inferred that I am suggesting that 
the ancient Hebrew people had any monopoly on 
envy, or that they were distinguished above other 
people for jealous bickering, for this is not so. No, 
evidences of envy and the havoc of envy are to be 
found in abundance all the way down the stream of 
history. So deep-rooted in the thought and conduct 
of humanity was the spirit of envy that men of the 
ancient world feared to appear to be unusually happy 
lest the gods envy them and loose jealous vengeance 
upon them. Legends of unhappy victims of divine 
jealousy have come down to us and survive in present 
day superstitions, i. e—“I am so happy I’m afraid.” 
Our Christian fathers found occasion to inveigh 
against envy and to warn their followers against it. 
Paul, enumerating the “works of the flesh which are 
manifest,” put “jealousies” almost at the head of his 
list. Describing the virtues of Christian love he 
says “Love... . envieth not.” The writer of the 
Epistle of James, speaking out of his experience with 
early church fellowships, made up of Jews and Greeks 
and Barbarians, says, ‘Where jealousy and faction 
are, there is confusion and every vile deed.” 

Nor were these empty preachments; rather they 


churches in which there speedily sprang up to mar 
the harmony of the new fellowship envious contentions 
for place and preferment and prestige. The Apostle 
had also to contend with this fiend in another form in 
the course of his missionary labors. As the priests of 
the Jewish Temple were consumed with envy at the 
popularity of Jesus with the people, and so, as the 
gospel writer records, “for envy they had delivered 
him up,” so also with his follower Paul. He was 
preaching in Ephesus. People were coming in large 
numbers and being converted to the new religion. 
Then came the followers of the Temple of Diana, and, 
as Paul’s companion records the incident, “they were 
filled with jealousy and laid their hands on the Apos- 
tles.” Well, a clue to the anatomy of these twin 
spirits of evil appears on the surface of the story, to 
wit: among those who made the most violent protest 
against Paul’s activities were the men who made and 
sold images of the goddess Diana. 
But let us pass on, say, a thousand years. 
has gone from the stage. 
temple at Ephesus. The Cross is everywhere in 
Europe. Have the followers of the Nazarene con- 
quered the spirit of envy and jealousy that cursed their 
ancestors? Let us see. Toward the end of the 
eleventh century Pope Urban, the ‘‘golden Pope,” 
called the peoples of Christendom to a crusade to free 
the Holy Land from the grip of the infidels. From all 
corners of Europe men came to take the Cross. 
Nobles and commoners alike sold their possessions and 
borrowed all they could to contribute to the cause. 
They came flushed and eager, filled with high resolve 
to serve what they believed to be the highest of all 
earthly causes. Old feuds and quarrels were put aside 
and the truce of God made Europe safer than it had 
been for many generations. However mistaken and 
tragic we now may view the crusades, this much must 
be noted about them. In the beginning of this stu- 
pendous project men of every race set out with a high 
and holy zeal to restore the land and the sepulcher of 
their Lord. This much is significant to our thought: 
the unity of a great ideal freed the men of Europe for a 
tume from their old familiar devils, envy and jealousy. 
Almost miraculous success crowned their first efforts. 
In a few short years they were the conquering rulers 
of the Holy Land and of Jerusalem. The beginnings 
of their successes, however, marked the sinister start 
of their final failure. Almost immediately leaders 
were engaged in jealous bickering over positions of 
power and rewards of conquest. Envy crept in and 
sullied the idealism of the Cross bearers. In less than 
a century the Popes were using the armies of the Cross 
to fight against their personal enemies. Then, indeed, 
was there “‘confusion and vile deeds.” And saddest 
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of all the spectacles in Western civilization was the 
long drawn out struggle for supreme power between 
Pope and Emperor, spiritual and temporal leader. 
Each was jealous of his power. Each envied the other 
his power. This contest, born of greed and pride 
of power, wrought confusion in the minds of the com- 
mon people. It broke the faith of nobles whose 
ancestors had been willing to sacrifice all in holier 
wars. And finally, it broke up the sense of human soli- 
darity in the developing European civilization, and lard 
the foundations of jealous nationalism which curses the 
world to this hour. 

Look where you will in any period of history, the 
drama of envy in the soul of man is always the same, 
a tragedy of degeneration and destruction. More 
than six hundred years after the last crusader had 
been driven out of the Holy Land and long after the 
influence of the Popes had waned and the power of 
the medieval Emperors had been broken, a group of 
men on the American continent were engaged in a 
struggle for freedom, a struggle against unjust op- 
pression. High in the counsels of the leaders was a 
man who was a zealous patriot, a skilful soldier, and a 
born leader, able to rally men about him and to inspire 
them. Suddenly, to the consternation of his asso- 
ciates and followers, this man turned traitor and rene- 
gade, betraying the secrets of his cause. Gamaliel 
Bradford, that searching analyst of souls, has por- 
trayed the downfall of Benedict Arnold. Arnold, the 
fiery patriot and useful soldier, became infected with 
the virus of envy. To others went the promotions 
he believed he deserved. He grew jealous of the 
esteem in which other men were held by Congress and 
by Washington. Envy and jealousy distorted his 
judgment till he became convinced that he was unap- 
preciated. And finally, the dark moods rotted the 
foundations of Benedict ‘Arnold’s integrity, and he 
turned traitor and came nigh to ruining the American 
cause. 

One could go on quoting this sort of thing almost 
indefinitely. Whether it was the formation of a new 
religion, the developing of a new continent, or even the 
unfolding of a new and useful science, men have al- 
ways had to contend not only with the dead weight of 
timid conservatism but also with the active envy and 
jealousy of their fellowmen. Everyone knows now 
that the growth of the physical sciences was again 
and again held back by the envy of churchmen jealous 
of their power. That the churchmen were not peculiar 
in this is witnessed by the fact that once the sciences 
were established and free to grow, the enemies of 
science were men of science zealous to promote their 
own influence and power. Particularly was this true 
in the most important branches of science, the sciences 
of healing disease. Who does not know the opposition, 
the jealous malice, and the envious whispering cam- 
paign which held back the recognition and general use 
of the discoveries of Louis Pasteur, the discoverer of 
germs? 

Well, enough of that. You have doubtless noted 
in this sketch that what I have termed envy and jeal- 
ousy has had many different manifestations. Indeed, 
you may bave thought: Why, this is not only envy and 
jealousy, it is also covetousness; it is fear; it is pride 
of power; itis malice. You are right, of course. But, 
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look; when you investigate the anatomy of envy, 
you find it to be a complex thing. When the priests 
of the Temple seized and did away with Jesus, they 
were doubtless defending their religion, or some of 
them thought they were. They were moved, also, 
more perhaps than they knew, by considerations of 
Temple revenues. When the idol makers of Ephesus 
mobbed Paul, they were moved by the possibility of 
losing a lucrative source of easy income. And what 
shall we say when a modern business man looks long 
at a site and a building owned by a contemporary 
fellow business man, and gradually takes a dislike to 
that contemporary and his ways, and at the club and 
on the street is heard to make slighting or sneering or 
insinuating remarks about that contemporary, and 
then perhaps, when the contemporary is in a tight 
place, this critical associate either fails to say the word 
or make the move that would relieve the situation, or 
he makes a little move that sends his contemporary 
into bankruptcy. Then out of the wreckage he buys 
the building and the site which he has looked long 
upon. Envy is thus begotten of greed and nourished 
on covetousness. It was with deep wisdom, indeed, 
that prophets of yore propagated as a command of 
the most high God the admonition, ‘Thou shalt not 
covet.” 

When Benedict Arnold was nursing his morbid 
thoughts, he was gnawed by relentless envy.- He 
wanted the rewards of higher position. Failing to get 
them, he came to hate those who did. ‘Base envy 
withers at another’s joy, and hates the excellence it 
cannot reach.”” He was tortured also by what we 
distinguish as jealousy. He came to think in his dis- 
torted mind that Washington held others in higher 
esteem than he was held by the great leader. His 
pride of place was exaggerated and outraged. He 
wanted to possess in unique manner the esteem and 
affection of his leader. Failing to gain these ends, 
his disease drove him to moral insanity. And what 
shall we say when a man sullies his friendship with 
another person by morbid chagrin and consuming 
rage over the esteem in which his friend holds others? 
What shall we say if it be a husband jealous of his 
wife’s friends, or a wife of her husband’s associates, 
or a man of his brother’s comrades, or perhaps even — 
a member of a church or a lodge or a college faculty 
jealous of the friendly fellowship of his compeers? 
We must say that if envy is the urge to possess run — 
riot, then jealousy, its constant companion, is the — 
desire for unique possession of the wills and the af- | 
fections and the esteem of persons—it is possessive- _ 
ness gonemad. This jealousy grows out of the feeling | 
that one is not getting all that is due him. This is a | 
delusion that persons are a natural object of posses- | 
sion and use. It arises from our persistent refusal 
to recognize the fact that one can never possess a | 
ae without destroying healthy relations of fellow-_ 
ship. 
Thus do jealousy and envy play the devil with — 
the souls of men and thwart the good causes of asso- | 
ciations of men, and like the devil they almost always go | 
disguised as prety or superior virtue. 

These two, though often different in their ap- 
pearance, almost always go together. If the business 
man lets his greed make him envious of his contem- 
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porary’s possessions, he presently becomes jealous of 
that man’s position and friendship. Thus are envy 
and jealousy seen as they are, the unholy siamese 
twins of our emotional lives. 

These twin spirits of evil are in the last analysis 
distortions of impulses which we can not and we would 
not destroy. As men are individuals with differing 
individual wills, so perforce they are endowed with 
natural healthy rivalry or emulation. Since men are 
also creatures of affections, they are endowed with a 
natural urge to strive for fellowship. When, how- 
ever, emulation is stimulated by greed and fed by 
malice, it becomes withering envy. When the urge 
to fellowship and affection is aggravated by pride 
of possession and dominance, it degenerates into ugly 
jealousies. 
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Whence these terrible spirits in the souls of 
creatures capable of great generosity and noble self- 
sacrifice and endowed with reason? My friend the 
educator says that jealousy is the product of errone- 
ous teaching. I believe him. But, more, I am con- 
vinced that both envy and jealousy are the penalty 
society pays for giving formal loyalty to ideals of 
brotherhood and giving daily short-sighted sanction to 
practices of unregulated individualism. It goes way 
back to our stupid, half-conscious, deadly notion that 
a man is justified in taking all he can get from society. 
For centuries we have more and more exalted in- 
divdualism, and so through those centuries we have 
paid the unhappy penalty of individualism—in the 
tragedies which mark the trail of men’s envy and 
jealousy. 


Nature and Human Nature 
IV. The Little Green House on the Hill 


Johannes 


« stood by the side of the road. 
IN ¥ 


It has been a 
steep, stony road all those years, often com- 
pletely blocked by drifts in winter and slip- 
weeks in fall and spring. The house was 
built by a father for his son, and the father’s farm was 
across the road and the father’s house was up the road, 
a little way around the bend. Stuck on a bit of level 
ground where the road had been made by cutting 
down a steep shale bank, the house stands, almost 
on the highway, the front door looks against this steep 
bank, now wooded, and the ground goes off steeply 
behind. 

For years the place has been running down. Each 
farmer who took it seemed to have a little harder 
time than the one before. Finally it reached the stage 
when the land was good for nothing but a hill pasture, 
and was sold off. For a time some one occupied the 
house and tilled the two acres that were left, and 
then it turned into an abandoned place. The buildings 
became ramshackle, the shed fell down, the roof of the 


hen-house caved in, the ell pulled away from the main 


part of the house, the spring was choked up, and the 
town took title because of unpaid taxes. The two- 
story part of the house stood fast because it was “a 
laid-up house,” solid planks and bricks in place of 
lath and plaster. It looked very dingy, however. 
The little red house of which I wrote two weeks ago 
was almost a wood-colored house. The white trim- 
mings were gone altogether. 

I have described our work in tearing down the 
one story ell and putting it up again—with basement, 
inside plumbing, electric lights, fireplace and a wide 
porch on the back the whole length of the ell. It has 
made a beautiful place. I could spend my declining 
years just in that ell. The basement is dry and 
light, with toilet and shower bath in a little room 
bricked off. A concrete tub holds an adequate supply 
of spring water run in under the road by gravity, a 
pressure pump, when installed, will send it where we 
need it, and the old cellar under the main part is in- 
tact for apples or anything else that we want to keep 


cool. The main floor of the ell houses the kitchen and 
living room—a great solid chimney coming up be- 
tween the two rooms providing flues for kitchen stove 
and any future furnace as well as for the fireplace. 
The main space is given to the living or dining room, 
which is 17 by 14, and its capacity seems doubled by 
the porch, uncovered, 24 by 8, which connects with 
ibs 

The glory of the place is the view. There is a 
magnificent view from every room—in old part and 
new and on the porch it seems as if one were up on the 
edge of a plateau. Many times I have ceferred to 
our hollow as having come to an end against the 
steep slopes of the Summit hills. The farmhouse that 
we occupy is at the very end of the hollow at the 
beginning of the steep climb up to the Summit road. 
Our new little place that we have described as Jo- 
seph’s View is a third of a mile on up the ascent. It 
is placed where it looks down on the junction of our 
two mountain brooks, and straight over into the gulch 
between Cobble and Pine Mountain, of which we have 
wonderful views. 

What impcesses strangers, however, seems to be 
the view back the length of our valley and through a 
gap of the blue hills of the Cobleskill Valley down 
near Howe Caverns. Through the trees down below 
we see a corner of our farmhouse and the tower of 
the little church. Along the road for three miles we 
can pick out here and there the farms of neighbors. 
Then the eye reaches hills that we have never climbed, 
farms that we can not name, and ridges the exact 
location of which is a matter of debate. There are 
apple trees on our new place, but we look down on 
them from our porch. That porch is an admirable 
place from which to study the birds. The indigo 
bunting seems to be singing on the tip-top branch of 
some tree down below us every time we look for him. 
The bluebirds are around the deserted barn. The 
Maryland yellow-throat is always in the berry bushes. 
The swifts and barn swallows come every evening. 
The flickers, downies, and hairy woodpeckers seem to 
be always busy on our steep bank. And the phoebes 
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and song sparrows, the most faithful of our mid-sum- 
mer birds, are always about. 

And the great northern pileated woodpecker? 
We can not tell yet. All we know is that the little 
house is near the place where we once saw him, and it 
commands a view of the gorge where the farmers say 
he lives. 

But it is the old part of the house which is the 
surprise to us. We had expected to use it as an auxil- 
iary of our new ell, but we did not think much of it. 
It was too dirty and dingy. Tramps had broken in 
and slept there before we took it. After we started 
work on the ell, the men used it as a work-shop. 
Finally we got at the business of fixing it up a little. 
The impossible stairs were ripped out and decent 
stairs put in. Soap, water, elbow grease, paint, 
paper, upstairs, and then ditto plus a new floor down- 
stairs, made a change like that of a caterpillar turning 
into a butterfly. We hardly knew the place. Up- 
stairs we have two bedrooms and a trunk room. 
Downstairs we have another living room 14 1-2 by 
17 1-2, with two little rooms off it. 

We had no architect for the improvements, and 
several different people to do the planning, and most 
of the time that the work was going on we were in 
Boston. We are not boasting. We are telling. 
Mistakes have been made, but not vital ones, unless 
we count the cellar stairs. A tall man is bound to 
bump his head going down those stairs unless he re- 
members. A nicely painted sign, “low bridge,” ought 
to take care of that, however, and add zest and variety 
to life at this point. Then, too, there are one or two 
windows that ought to be different. One of the 
kitchen windows was to be high up to allow for the 
sink, but it is of standard height. All we needed to 
do here to fix things was to put in ashorter sink. The 
standard size window in the basement directly in 
front of where the shower bath was to go bothered 
for a moment, but our intelligent Polish mason showed 
us how we could move the shower bath and have it ina 
better place than first planned. Said this Pole, in his 
quaint English: ““A man ought always to have a plan. 
Even if he does it all himself, it ought to be down on 
paper before he starts. I have seen contractors in 
New York ruin themselves trying to save the expense 
of an architect. To do anything the first time costs 
only about half as much as to undo it and do it over.” 
I had the strong conviction that my Polish friend 
knew what he was talking about. 

That high wooded bank across the road from us 
gave us some concern after we took title to the little 
place. It was so near, so beautiful, and yet so easily 
converted into anuisance. Finally for $50 I purchased 
it—for the full length of our frontage on the road, 
some 500 feet, and for some twenty feet of the more 
level ground on top. It was useless to the farmer 
who owned it, as the valuable wood had been cut off, al- 
though a few tall basswoods and one or two oaks had 
been left. Still the young growth fairly well covered 
it. Shale cliffs stuck out here and there in it. There 
was a tangle of thimbleberry, young oaks, maples, 
ash and basswood trees, and it was green and lovely. 
Our survey, title search, contract and deed to date 
have been adequate but informal. The farmer and I 
walked along the top of the bank where he was raising 


oats. We set up a pile of stones to show how far 
back my line would come, but he later widened my 
strip of his own motion. The only papers passed 
have been a check marked “for strip of land,” but I 
had rather have his word than the best title company 
I know of to guarantee it. A man’s word up in our 
hollow is not only as good as his bond, it is frequently 
much better than his bond. Of course there will 
be a deed when we get to it, but what with his haying 
and my miscellaneous activities, it is hard to find time 
for it. 

And now I come to report that the little red 
house has disappeared. 

Not with envy, but with green paint effectively 
applied, it has turned green. 

We long debated the matter, and one of our New 
York guests nearly carried the day for red, but the 
Madame had the decisive vote, and she said that the 
place would melt into its surroundings better if it 
were painted green. Our fundamental philosophy of 
houses is that they are not needed to beautify nature 
but to shelter man, and that they ought not to assert 
themselves unduly. So the green paint has gone on 
and I must confess that I like it. Green paint will 
fade more than red, we well know, but we do not 
mind. We have allowed for the fading. We do not 
care especially for shiny new paint on this old place. 

Of course somebody may want to call the place 
“The Little Green House,” but we lived too close to 
“The Little Green House on K Street” to permit 
that. There may have been a deal of drinking and 
gambling in years past at our little green house. We 
do not know about that, but we do crave for it now 
simpler associations and happier memories. 

Poor Harding now has found a better relief from 
care than he found at the little green house on K 
Street. Our little green house on the hill, God willing, 
will house people who will not believe everything 
alleged about the little green house on K Street. If 
ever there was a President who wanted to do right, it 
was Harding. If ever there was an illustration of 
virtues in excess turning to vices, we have it in the 
story of his life. 

And what are we going to do with the little green 
house on the hill? Move into it? Perhaps, but I 
have my doubts. The Madame is one who likes views 
as places of pilgrimage and not places of habitation. 
But the bigger, better, pieces of furniture seem to be 
going up there, and where the china cabinet and best 
bed and sofa go, we are apt to go. Sell it? The new 
road is coming up the hollow fast now, and one man 
stands ready to buy, but it is like selling one’s own 
kith and kin. Keep it and use it, house our friends 
in it, own a guest house—just as if we were landed 
proprietors—who knows? It may work that way. 
At any rate we have had the fun of seeing something 
beautiful come out of what was squalid and ugly, | 
i God always has use in His world for places like | 
that. 


* * * 


There is only one way to administer relief to intelligent 
people, and that is to determine the need beyond a doubt and 


then send the wife and mother a check to be cashed and used as _| 


she pleases.—William B. Rodgers, Pennsylvania State Emergency 
Relief Board. 
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Planning the Relief of San Francisco 
Ernest P. Bicknell 


In the opening chapter of his reminiscences, in the 
Christian Leader for June 8, Colonel Bicknell took us 
up to the evening of the day of his arrival in Oakland, 
across the bay from San Francisco, which was still in 
flames. There E. H. Harriman, the forceful railroad 
executive, welcomed Colonel Bicknell and Dr. Edward 
T. Devine, who represented the American Red Cross. 
The narrative continues with a graphic picture of the 
events of the following day. We are indebted to the 
Red Cross Courier for this fascinating manuscript. 

The Editor. 


4 man’s car the next morning after our 
S B| arrival at Oakland, Mr. Calvin, vice-presi- 
GS} dent of the Southern Pacific Railroad, 
called to pay his respects to his chief. Mr. Calvin 
was a person of pleasing appearance and manner, 
calm, quiet spoken, giving an impression of culture 
and dignity. He was one of the men who had been 
influential in constructing the powerful political 
machine set up by the Southern Pacific to promote its 
interests on the coast. The contrast between his de- 
liberate and well-rounded method of speech and Mr. 
Harriman’s crisp staccato was striking. After greet- 
ings and a brief review of the situation by the caller 
the interview ran something as follows: 

“Calvin, these gentlemen and I have to attend a 
meeting of the relief committee over at Fort Mason at 
10 o’clock. I wish you would order a car for us right 
away.” 

“T’m doubtful if a car can be found, Mr. Harri- 
man. The committees have commandeered all the 
automobiles for use in the relief work. Every avail- 
able car has been—”’ 

“Nonsense! Of course a car can be found; we 
can’t sit around here all day. We ought to be on the 
other side of the bay now.” 

“T’ll go and see what I can do, Mr. Harriman, 
but—” 

“All right. 
I want.” 

Mr. Calvin returned in about fifteen minutes. 
“Just as I feared, Mr. Harriman. Not a car is 


CLAD HILE we were at breakfast in Mr. Harri- 
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All right. Quick action is what 


to be had. I’m sorry. As I said before, the com- 
mittee’’— 
“What’s that? Don’t you know that I’ve got to 


have a car,and now? There must be cars not in use 
and it’s for you to get one of them. And for God’s 
sake be quick!’ ; 

“Our agent says that the only automobile he 
knows of is a new Winton in a sealed freight car in the 
yards. It arrived a few days ago consigned to a 
private purchaser who, because of the fire, has not yet 
called for it.” in ses) 

“Good! Fine! Why didn’t you bring it along? 
That’s just what I want.” py ti 

“But, Mr. Harriman, the machine is private 
property in a sealed freight car awaiting delivery to 


its owner. It’s a serious matter to break a seal, as 
you know.” 
“Oh Lord! Listen to this man talk. Smash that 


seal and get that car here at once. Notify the owner 
that I have taken it and will pay for it.” 

Calvin, filled with doubt and looking crestfallen, 
hurried away and in about half an hour drove up in 
the new car. Later I learned that Mr. Harriman paid 
the full purchase price of $2,650 for it. 

In a few minutes we were on the ferry and in half 
an hour drove out of the San Francisco terminal and 
got our first close-up view of the ruined city. Heaps of 
debris, ragged, tottering walls, skeletons of buildings, 
gaunt and smoke-blackened streets blocked with a 
chaos of tumbled brick and plaster. Here and there 
a steel-framed structure, gutted, hollow, but standing 
tall and stark against the smoke-filled sky. Market 
Street, the principal thoroughfare, had been sufficiently 
cleared to permit traffic. In this narrow channel the 
jam of vehicles was terrific. We would move a few 
yards, then wait, a few yards more and then wait 
again. Mr. Harriman grew more and more impatient. 
Presently, during a period of stagnation, he noticed 
that a young man, who was marooned beside us in a 
small automobile, carried a Red Cross flag on his 
radiator. Here was an outlet for pent-up irritation. 
Glaring fiercely at the driver of the other car, he called 
out: 

“Young man, are you a member of the Red Cross?” 

“No, sir,” was the reply. 

“Then why do you fly the flag on your machine?” 

“Because it gets me through the police lines.”’ 

‘“‘Are you working for the relief committee?” 

“No; I’m a newspaper man.” 

“Well, young fellow, you just take that flag right 
down. Don’t you know it is against the laws of the 
United States to use the Red Cross flag in that way? 
You are liable to arrest and punishment. Take it 
down at once if you don’t want to get into trouble.” 

The newspaper man looked skeptical, took 
another glance at Mr. Harriman’s stern face, slowly 
climbed out of his car, took away the flag, rolled it up 
and laid it on the seat. And then and there, in the 
midst of the ruins, I, myself, learned of the provision 
of the Red Cross charter restricting the use of the flag 
and emblem of the Red Cross. I had never before 
heard of that law. 

Finally, after interminable delays, a policeman 
came along shouting: “Everybody keep back. You 
can go no farther. Market Street is closed. They are 
getting ready to blow up the Emporium!” The Em- 
porium was one of San Francisco’s largest department 
stores. It stood, a black staggering skeleton, on 
Market Street about a block beyond us. Everything 
suddenly grew quiet. We waited, staring ahead 
through the smoke. Then, with a dull roar, a huge 
upheaval of dust and debris rose a hundred feet and 
the front walls of the building toppled into the street. 
The congested mass of traffic painfully worked round 
and changed its direction. 

Very late and by a devious route, we reached Fort 
Mason, our meeting place. Here we found more Red 
Cross history in the making. Immediately after the 
earthquake, and while the fire was sweeping the city, 
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Mayor Eugene Schmitz had appointed a relief com- 
mittee of fifty leading citizens, with James D. Phelan, 
his bitterest political enemy, as chairman. At this 
time political conditions in San Francisco were de- 
plorable. Schmitz was the nominal head of the fac- 
tion in power and, with his followers, was charged by 
the reform element with many serious and _ high- 
handed abuses and all manner of municipal corrup- 
tion. San Francisco was a city in which little re- 
straint was exercised in the expression of opinions and, 
at the time of which I write, intense bitterness charac- 
terized the relations between the different political 
groups. Mayor Schmitz had long been the conductor 
of a local orchestra and was regarded as personally 
rather harmless, but as a very dangerous tool of a 
shrewd and unscrupulous local politician who bore 
the name of Abe Ruef.* - It was, therefore, a cause of 
surprise and general satisfaction when the mayor rose 
above politics and personal feelings and appointed the 
very best men in the city on the relief committee with 
Mr. Phelan its head. 

So it came about that almost unprecedented good- 
will inspired the committee at its first meeting that 
morning at Fort Mason. Men who had fought Schmitz 
fiercely for years shook hands with him and con- 
gratulated him on his fine action in this crisis. Present 
at this meeting in a dual capacity was W. W. Morrow, 
an honored judge of the Federal Court. He was 
chairman of the California Branch of the Red Cross, 
which had lately been authorized by National Head- 
quarters, and had actually been organized the very 
evening preceding the earthquake. Judge Morrow, 
therefore, was present as an appointed member of 
the relief committee and as head of the State Branch 
of the Red Cross. 

When we reached the meeting we found an acri- 
monious, one-sided discussion in progress. All pres- 
ent were a unit in denouncing President Roosevelt for 
his proclamation calling on the country to contribute 
to a Red Cross relief fund. It was declared an insult 
and a public expression by the President of his distrust 
of the San Francisco committee. The Red Cross was 
no doubt well enough, within its competence, but it 
was a small affair without experience in its reorganized 
form and totally unfamiliar with conditions created 
by the fire. Of course Judge Morrow and his small 
local group, barely organized and unpracticed in 
disaster relief, could not handle this gigantic task. 

And here was this powerful committee prepared 
to act with full knowledge of conditions, disregarded, 
discredited and pushed to one side by the President, 
A motion was heatedly adopted to send a telegram to 
President Roosevelt demanding recognition for the 
committee and calling upon him to reverse his action 
and advise the public to send funds to the San Fran- 
cisco committee direct. The situation was tense when 
we arrived. Dr. Devine was given a frigid welcome. 
The telegram to the President was ready to be sent off. 

Dr. Devine explained that the President had 
acted before the country knew of the creation of a 
relief committee and in the absence of knowledge of 


*Later Ruef was convicted of certain charges of corruption 
in city affairs and served a term of imprisonment. Schmitz was 
tried but failed of conviction. 
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the facts due to the complete breakdown of the tele- 
graph lines. Mr. Harriman and I supported this 
statement. The atmosphere began to clear. It was 
decided not to send the prepared telegram. A com- 
mittee was appointed to work out a solution of the 
impasse, and Devine and Judge Morrow were on that 
committee with Mr. Phelan and other influential 
leaders. Within an hour a solution was found. A 
legal corporation was to be created bringing together 
all interests and all contributed relief funds from 
whatever source and to whatever destination ad- 
dressed. ‘These were all to be pooled and spent as a 
single fund. One important exception in this ar- 
rangement was made necessary by the terms of an 
appropriation of $2,500,000 by Congress which was 
required to be expended by the War Department. 
General A. W. Greely, in command of the Department 
of the Pacific, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
was charged with this expenditure. He became a 
member of the relief corporation and cooperated 
closely with it in all his government disbursements. 
This administrative corporation was to be known as 
“The San Francisco Relief and Red Cross Funds, 
Ine.”” Mr. Phelan was made chairman of the cor- 
poration and Devine secretary. It was to be gov- 
erned by an executive committee of fifteen elected by 
the Schmitz committee from its own membership. 
The compromise plan was telegraphed to President 
Roosevelt, who accepted it as a matter of course and 
gave it to the press. Under this organization, the San 
Francisco relief was carried on to its completion. By 
this means the Red Cross obtained recognition instead 
of threatened antagonism, and a chance to prove its 
right to its proper place in the great field of emergency 
relief. 

Through friends, Devine and I were offered the oc- 
cupancy of a large and extremely comfortable resi- 
dence on Broadway. The owner had fled the city 
when the earthquake and fire occurred, and did not 
wish to return until proper living conditions had been 
restored. He was pleased to have the place occupied 
by responsible tenants during his absence. We took 
immediate possession and found ourselves installed 
that first night after our arrival. How fortunate we 
were we scarcely realized at first. We were permitted 
to retain the exceptionally competent cook, who had 
long served the owner’s family, and we found this 
quiet Englishwoman a treasure indeed. She noise- 
lessly and uncomplainingly did all the work of the 
house. Many were the times that we thanked our 
lucky stars for Anastasia. 

As the water mains were broken all water had to 
be carried in pails from an independent source some 
blocks away. Anastasia carried it. As all the food in 
the city had been seized by the relief committee, our 
food had to be obtained at relief stations set up at 
various points. To get the daily supply Anastasia 
stood in line every morning, sometimes for an hour, 
sometimes for two hours or more, and carried home our 
simple rations. As nearly all the chimneys had been 
shaken down or damaged by the earthquake, a rigid 
order forbade the building of a fire in any house in the 
city. All the cooking and all water heating had to be 
done over small fires in the’streets. Anastasia did 
the cooking, mounting her pots and pans on bricks 
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picked out of the abundant debris and serving us in 
our stately dining room with the same care and order- 
liness as if she were working under normal condi- 
tions. 

All ordinary sources of light were destroyed and 
there was great fear that new outbreaks of fire might 
occur before the water supply could be restored. An 
order was issued that no lights could be used inside 
any building. A little later this order was modified 
to permit the use of candles until 9 o’clock, but no 
later. One night, Devine awoke cold and went 
prowling about the house looking for an extra blanket. 
Sleepy and impatient, he forgot the no-light order and 
struck a match. Instantly came a raucous shout 
from the street: “Put that light out and be damned 
quick about it!”” Devine’s response was an example 
of prompt obedience which I think can stand as a 
record. 

Cooking in the streets contributed a spectacular 
and amusing feature to the grim desolation of the 
city’s aspect. Rain fell frequently in the spring of 1906 
and cooking over open fires was difficult. Accordingly 
all manner of absurd little shelters were put together 
from the rubbish nearest at hand. As far as one could 
see the streets were lined with endless rows of these 
shapeless little shanties. They varied in size from a 
dog kennel to a tiny room in which the cook could 
stand erect. It became the practice to name them, 
and the names were scrawled conspicuously on the 
walls. The style and variety in name was in accord- 
ance with the sense of humor of the tenant. All the 
famous hotels in the United States were to be found, 
villas and terraces and palaces, and all manner of ro- 
mantic and bizarre titles. Some occupants added 
proverbs, religious and otherwise, and bits of advice, 
with a tendency towards philosophy. I remember on 
one of these little shacks, chalked in large letters, this: 


“Make the best of it 
Forget the rest of it.” 


On recalling those days, it seems to me that to 
an extraordinary degree the philosophy of those lines 
characterized the spirit of the displaced and shattered 
population of San Francisco during those terrible 
months. 

While the fire was sweeping over the hills toward 
the western part of the city, the residents fleeing from 
a certain neighborhood gathered into one of the small 
parks and saw their surrounding homes go up in flames 
in rapid succession. A man looking on remarked that 
he had been in such a hurry to get away that morning 
that he had not taken his usual bath, and that as the 
fire apparently would not reach his house for another 
half hour, he had a notion to go back and get a bath 
before it was too late. His neighbors in a group en- 
couraged him and promised to warn him if the fire 
was getting dangerously near. He ran across the 
street and entered his house. The neighbors in the 
park thereupon summoned a policeman and informed 
him that a man had been seen breaking into a house 
across the street and was probably looting the place. 
The officer dashed into the house and presently came 
dragging out a wet, half-dressed, raging prisoner, 
whose loud assertions that he was in his own house 
struck the policeman as particularly absurd. Some 


time was required to convince the officer and the man 
that it was all a joke. 

The exodus of the population in advance of the 
fire was over before our arrival in San Francisco, but 
it was described as most impressive. The fire was 
driven by a strong wind and, while it swept along 
with amazing rapidity, its route was erratic because 
the direction of the wind changed from time to time. 
Whole districts which at one moment seemed safe 
would suddenly receive a rain of flaming embers 
earried by a quick shift of wind, and in a moment a 
score of houses would be burning fiercely and shower- 
ing destruction on their neighbors. The futile efforts 
of the fire department trying to draw water from 
broken and empty water mains and the dull explo- 
sions of dynamite, where men were trying to check 
the progress of the fire by blowing up buildings in 
its path, added to the confusion caused by the fire 
itself. 

Along every street leading westward toward 
Golden Gate Park moved an endless procession. Often 
almost smothered in smoke, spurred on by the hot 
breath of the fast-following flames, the fleeing throng 
was strangely silent. Every available vehicle had 
been pressed into service to move to safety the sick 
and helpless and such family possessions as were most 
treasured or most readily accessible. Those who 
could not command a wheelbarrow or a baby-cab, 
bore loads on their backs or in their arms. Trudging 
along in a vast, intermingled stream, men, women, 
children, weary, overladen, with no clear destination, 
moved on toward the open spaces and the sea. Oc- 
easionally the cry of a child or brief exchanges of 
words between drivers in the crowded traffic broke 
through the blanket of silence, and above all was the 
steady roar of the burning city. 

Geadually the streets emptied their thousands 
into the parks, chiefly the vast shaded area known as 
Golden Gate Park. Here was escape and temporary 
safety. Filled with a sense of relief, the weary people 
put down their loads and threw themselves on the 
grass. With no food beyond what they had been able 
to save from their homes, no means of cooking, no 
shelter but the trees, no facilities for cleanliness or 
sanitation, and no ready source from which these es- 
sentials of life might be obtained, they surrendered 
for a little while to the deep relaxation which was the 
natural reaction from the terrific tension of the pre- 
ceding hours. 


* * * 


IMPECCABLE 


Each line ran fleet and flawless, 
In perfect pairs, each rhyme; 
No vocable, no syllable 
But served the general chime. 
Each adjective was fitting, 
Each fitted noun correct, 
Each metaphor and simile 
Enriched the proud effect. 
One sought in vain the tasteless, 
Inept or crude or wrong, 
One could not find the slightest lack 
Of art, detect the faintest crack 
To extricate the song. 

Mellwille Cane. 
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The Mind of the Workingman 


Robert Weston 


ae. OHN DOE, laborer, has lost his job and can’t 
7S ; find work. Hiswife has taken a job at house 
Ge §| work, but her wages won’t even pay the 
eu] rent. His family is on relief, but the relief 
is inadequate and the local committee is going to stop 
it because his wife has a job. What are all the John 
Does thinking, employed and unemployed? 

A year of service as voluntary investigator for the 
State Emergency Relief has given a picture of the 
workingman’s mind which, placed against a back- 
ground of long experience among laboring men as one 
of them, is.perhaps worthy of serious thought. Here 
is one actual family, twenty-two by count including 
grandfather and a married son’s family, living in six 
small shabby rooms. Not one of them has had a 
job for six months. The relief committee allows 
only $4.70 a week in groceries for their support. 
Are they grateful or rebellious? By contrast a wid- 
ower living near by has a rough-board shack—six 
by seven feet high, tar-paper roof, one door, no win- 
dows, gunny-sack floor—for which he paid four dol- 
lars a month rent. Appropriately named Freeze, 
he has been freezing two winters and roasting three 
summers in this dog kennel. All jobs having failed, 
he has just gone on the relief. What is he think- 
ing? 

These cases aren’t extreme by any means, al- 
though they are worse than the average. Is it of no 
consequence what they are thinking? Radicals hope 
they are turning revolutionary; preachers exhort 
them to accept thankfully their lot as evidence of the 
superior worth of spiritual things; business men seem 
to hope they have put their minds in cold-storage 
until the return of prosperity. To cultured people 
they are almost non-existent, or else a sort of sub- 
human species well described by Anatole France in 
“Penguin Island’—‘. . . . the vast masses in whose 
name they (the Socialists) spoke and whom they rep- 
resented as far as speech can express the inexpressible, 
.... the proletarians whose thought is difficult to 
know and who do not know it themselves. . . .” 

It ought not to be difficult to guess the content of 
the workingman’s mind. Present conditions have 
thrown their lives wide open to the public gaze, even 
in their most intimate relations. Crowded in cities 
into houses and streets which most resemble rusted 
sardine cans stacked closely on dirty shelves, every- 
thing about their lives is fairly obvious, and what 
privacy of mind they may have is invaded and put on 
record by callous relief investigators who must pry 
into all relationships periodically. What they find 
does not differ greatly from the lives of more cultured 
people except in complexity. The workingman is our- 
selves with the elemental hungers and necessities of 
life standing more simply and boldly in the foreground 
of mind, without the elaborate weaving of these into 
more complex and delicate patterns of cultural interests 
and relationships. Whatisnot personal and immediate 
is unimportant and unconsidered. 

This seems to contrast greatly with what we often 
say about the changes in our world, that in the last 


two or three generations we have all become world 
neighbors and world citizens, that all human life is 
interdependent, and that the relations of working 
man to employer and consumer are broad and im- 
personal. Physically this is true; mentally it hasn’t 
happened yet. John Doe heard something about 
this in the few years he went to school, but he had to 
quit school before it sank in deep and it did not mean 
anything in terms of his experience. 

The failure of education to give him an apprecia- 
tion of and hunger for culture has been very disturbing 
to idealists and has been accepted by tories as evidence 
that, as they have always believed, the masses are 
incapable of assimilating culture. To anyone who 
looks upon the workingman with a sympathetic eye, 
it is no surprise. The astonishing thing is that some 
do acquire a love and hunger for culture in spite of 
their hostile background. John Doe’s forefathers 
had no deep culture and their religion was largely a 
body of traditions and superstitions learned by rote, 
much of which he has sloughed off. Culture was un- 
dreamed of in his home and in his surroundings. Pos- 
sessed with a normal mind capable of cultural develop- 
ment, he grew up in a home and community where 
attention was necessarily centered upon the struggle 
to live, where all emphasis was upon jobs and pay and 
a code of respectability which was greater or less ac- 
cording to the strength of religious interest in his 
family. Social distinctions in his own circle of ac- 
quaintance rested upon respectability and income, 
and he accepted this as true of all people. He did 
meet children from cultured homes in school. He did 
not envy them; he joined in scorning and mocking 
them. Before he could possibly acquire appreciation 
of the arts and culture he had to drop out of school 
and take a job; or if he got far enough to be interested 
in culture and was able to go on he got out of the 
working class. School to his family and acquaintances 
was simply an institution to train a child to get a 
better job, and studies which didn’t seem to fit in were 
properly scorned. Having quit school early, his 
wages went for family support, savings, or pleasure, 
and he married early. He is a Republican or Demo- 
crat by: birth, or because his friends are one or the 
other. He accepts the government as being dishonest 
and doesn’t bother about it, for it isn’t his business to 
clean it up and he couldn’t do it anyway. He is con- 
cerned with looking out for himself, and he takes his 
world and its institutions for granted without wasting 
thought about them. The problems of suffering, 
sickness, hardship and death are familiar to him 
from childhood on; he accepts the common view or 
his church’s interpretation of them when they happen 
to him. It is not that he does not suffer deeply, but, 
on his level of existence, his religion and friendships 
minister to his needs with probably as much comfort, 
if not more, as those of the cultured man. What he 
lacks in broad interests to carry him over disaster is 
made up by the pressing necessities of existence and 
by the warm sympathies of neighbors who are much 
closer to him by reason of common poverty and 
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physical proximity and habitual sharing of life prob- 
lems than are the friends of the wealthier and the 
cultured people. 

Into this somewhat primitive but respectable and 
modest life there comes the shock of unemployment 
and destitution. John Doe has always lived close to 
the edge of hunger. He knows already what it means, 
what joblessness means! He has been without jobs 
before. Although he has never taken charity, his 
friends and relatives and neighbors have helped him 
through these crises and he has helped them in their 
turn. Now when all these are reduced to the same 
condition, he is panicky and worried, but the common 
sympathy of others near and in the same condition 
helps him to endure. He does not listen sympatheti- 
cally to Communists; he goes on the relief. Heis not 
accustomed to thinking about the causes of economic 
disturbances; he lumps these with problems of philos- 
ophy about which he has always repeated the saying, 
“You'll go crazy if you think too much about those 
things.” 

Radicals who blame the system talk a language 
he doesn’t understand. His aims have always been 
modest—a better car, a nicer home, a more pleasant 
job, better wages, more chance for sport and enter- 
tainment—but he wouldn’t want to work in a system 
where he wasn’t free to make all the money he could, 
and he doesn’t think such a system would work. 
Nobody would work, he says; or, if everybody worked, 
the rich would soon be rich again and the poor be poor. 
He is more likely to blame machinery than to think it 
ought to be controlled in his interest; more likely to 
“cuss” the rich man than to accept socialism as a solu- 
tion; more likely to vote against the administration 


Men on 


than advocate or want a change in the kind of govern- 
ment, and he will accept the current explanations of 
why conditions are bad—not enough tariff; the after- 
math of the war; too much government in business; 
the greed of the other nations who wouldn’t pay their 
debts; too much high living; overproduction; visitation 
of God for the sins of the world, etc. He will con- 
demn a great deal and repeat slogans, but not think 
much. Finally he gives up hunting jobs and sits 
dumbly at home waiting for improvement in condi- 
tions, or trying to get more relief, or loafs with his fel- 
lows swapping sex and sport stories, gossip and tales of 
past adventure. He grows callous to his plight and 
refuses jobs which don’t appeal to him or which offer 
low pay. He manages to live somehow on his meager 
relief which costs him a day or two a week; why work 
all week on a job which pays little more? He doesn’t 
enjoy pauperism, but he grows somewhat reconciled 
and he hasn’t spirit enough left to be a revolutionist 
or Socialist if he could understand it. So long as relief 
continues, he will be docile; if the relief stops he will 
riot or follow any leader who captures his imagination 
without stirring his intellect. 

Shabby and destitute, he doesn’t go to church. 
His preacher has lost sympathy with him because of 
his low morale and because he no longer contributes 
or attends faithfully. He is deteriorating spiritually 
and morally; his home is a minor hell of discord and 
want; his children are hungry and ill-dressed, respect- 
ing neithez him nor themselves. Heis about to become 
a lost soul in this world, and yet he might have been an 
integrated man if his environment and social heredity 
had been different. What of his children? Their 
lives will reflect what we do with him. 


Machines 


N. W. Lovely 


e=q|T is easy to go half way. And that is what so 

4| many social philosophers and social scientists 
seem to do when they consider the man who 

i} runs a machine and the effect of the machine 
on his psychology. They consider that the machine is 
very bad—it is dull for the man, and it takes away his 
individual character, his pride of workmanship, his 
interest in his work. So let us consider the most 
mechanical, routine sort of job that I have ever 
worked on for any length of time. I am of the third 
generation of textile workers on both sides of the 
family: overseers, section-hands, loom-fixers, spin- 
ners, spooler-tenders, weavers—uncles and aunts and 
brothers and sisters have all been one or the other; 
and I have worked in the mills on and off since I was 
fourteen. 

But the dullest job I ever had was not in tex- 
tiles; it was a punch-press job in a machine shop. 
I stood in one place all day (nine hours) placing sheets 
of brass on a die plate, tripping the punch, and then 
moving the brass bushings which the machine punched 
out. I picked the brass sheets from a pile at my 
right hand; I put the brass bushings in a rack at my 
left. 

All the obvious things that can be said about 
such a situation have been said many times. The 


man can take no personal pride in the perfection of 
brass bushings made in such a manner and, therefore, 
there can be no pride in workmanship. Undoubtedly 
the credit for the marvelous precision must go to the 
designer and the die cutter, and theirs is a greater 
skill than that of the machine tender. But that does 
not mean that the machine tender is devoid of skill. 
There is on his machine a little clock which registers 
precisely the amount of work he turns off, and the 
amount of pay he gets. And considerable practise 
and study and natural endowments mark the dif- 
ference between a $3 man anda $5 man. <A $5 man 
is justly proud of his skill, and that skill is based on a 
severe discipline and a developed rhythm that times 
his movement to the machine. Just the other day I 
heard a weaver complaining that he could not get 
satisfactory web off his loom. One of the good men 
there objected. “There’s no reason why them looms 
won’t run.” The first weaver was piqued. ‘There 
are plenty in that shop that can’t run them.”’ The 
good hand’s reply was immediate. “There are too 
many in that shop that run looms; what you need is 
some one who can weave.” That young fellow cannot 
take credit for the design of the web he produces, and 
only to a certain extent can he claim a share in the per- 
fection of the weaving, but he had a manual skill 
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based on patient endeavor, a skill which he tries to 
increase, and in which he takes pride—and he is to 
that extent a craftsman even though the gauge of his 
success is not so much the nature of the product as 
the amount he turns off. 

Of course, such conditions often lead to slovenly 
performance, or hurried and careless work; but even 
the most monotonous jobs offer a man with a workman- 
like instinct a chance to develop skill and a way of 
gauging his performance in comparison with others, 
which is all that any craft ever offered. And in many 
ways a machine is a stricter task-master than an ar- 
tistic conscience—especially the modern impressionistic 
conscience which tends to create first and to excuse 
afterwards. You cannot be impressionistic or ex- 
pressionistic with a 2000 pound punch-press unless 
you are prepared to lose anything from your job to 
your right arm. Indeed, a machine is much too 
powerful a thing to be entrusted to such temperaments 
as must prove their individual character by express- 
ing themselves beyond the rules of social decency 
and artistic honesty. But for a respectable charac- 
ter the job offers an opportunity to deal with a very 
real, if a very material, world and to adapt himself 
to it. 

There is no denying, however, that the skill be- 
comes habitual, and that for long periods of time a man 
can stand before a machine in continual and rapid 
action which would only be slowed down if he at- 
tempted to keep his mind fixed on what he is doing— 
and for six hours of the nine-hour day his mind is free 
to range over any subject which comes to his mind. 
But I cannot understand why this should prove un- 


desirable. People who complain about the feverish 
hurry of modern life should be glad that many people 
are confined by their daily tasks to thinking, without 
book or pen, five or six hours a day. Their minds are 
free to deal with such problems as they choose. - 

One of my favorite mental pastimes under such 
conditions is the recitation of poetry to myself, or the 
reconsideration and digestion of the reading of the 
evening before, or an examination of my own favorite 
theses and prejudices. Unfortunately, it seems to me, 
most of the hands spend their time thinking about the 
bills coming due, or baseball scores, or the date last 
night or the date tomorrow night. At the very best 
they think about the movies they have seen recently 
or the radio program of the evening before. In most 
cases the taste shown is execrable, and the approach 
far from critical, but they make rudimentary com- 
parisons and contemplate the moral lessons which they 
like to find in the movies, provided the moral is not 
too severe. 

I have often thought that a church could find 
few nobler objectives than that of furnishing such 
men with the motive and material necessary to solid 
religious thinking. It would intensify the life of these 
men if they had vital things to think about in their 
six hours of enforced mental leisure—and the vision 
and enthusiasm would carry over and lend a new sig- 
nificance to their life outside the mills. It is time for 
the social scientists and social philosophers to give up 
worrying about the ‘‘man-made monsters” and to 
provide the man who tends them with something to 
think about which will lead him to a higher type of 
social behavior, or a richer cultural life. 


Liberalism and Humanism 
Frederic W. Smith 


A liberal is defined as “‘one who is free from narrowness, 
bigotry, bondage to creed, broad, independent, progressive.”’ 
A liberal is liberal in all things, including religion. A humanist 
who discards religion as an antiquated institution may be a 
liberal in some directions but surely not a liberal in religion. 
The purpose of the liberal is to rationalize religion. 

The Rev. Simeon E. Cozad well says of the religious liberal 
that, ‘‘if in the realm of things spiritual, cosmic winds are blowing 
and cosmic tides are running, then to be truly liberal is to have an 
ability for universal observation and navigation.” 

A very large majority of our ministers and congregations 
are not and never will be humanists. We resent, speaking for 
this majority, the kind of publicity that the champions of this 
movement in our midst have given our denomination. We be- 
lieve that we have the best of reasons for asserting that, while, 
on the one hand, liberalism is a revolt against dogmatie Chris- 
tianity, on the other hand, humanism is a revolt against what 
we believe to be religion itself. 

Our revolt against the so-called ‘errors of Orthodoxy” did 
not carry us outside the realm of religious thought and belief and 
life. To some of us the literature of humanism, from such a 
pronouncement as that of Protagoras, ‘“‘Man is the measure of 
all things,” down to the present moment, is dull and uninteresting 
and dismal reading. 

We look and we look not in vain for the changeless amid the 
changing and for some fixed stars in the ‘firmament of truth.” 
“Seek and ye shall find’ abiding realities and enduring satis- 
factions in thought and belief and life. In the great and rare 
experiences of our lives we feel, with the devout astronomer and 


the mighty prophet of Nazareth, as much at home in the world 
of unseen as in the world of seen realities. 

We are amply justified in saying that, however religion may 
be interpreted or defined in the future, the vast majority of man- 
kind will always be religious, and that religion will grow more 
and more rational and spiritual. 

A wise and helpful word on the function of religion in human 
lives come from Prof. Edward Caird, of a former generation, and 
is as true now as when spoken. ‘In religion (he said) our highest 
faith and our deepest doubt meet together, not because the idea 
of God is empty, but because in it are concentrated all the prob- 
lems of our life; but for that very reason it is only that they can 
meet with a final solution.” 

Most people will continue to believe in the divine reality of 
the religious experience in human lives. In the earlier manifes- 
tations of this experience the divine element was bound to be 
over-emphasized to the neglect of the human element, but it 
has not always been so and is not so today. It has taken ages 
upon ages to evolve the two great laws of love in human hearts | 
and to establish the fact that the second law was no less im-| 
portant than the first. 

But finally the deepest in man rose in quiet majesty to meet | 
and commune with the deepest in the world of unseen realities; | 
the deepest in man rose to meet and fulfill the design and purpose 
implanted in his being, as ‘‘a primitive datum of consciousness,” 
by the presiding Genius of the Universe. How satisfying the 
recent word of Prof. Robert Millikan, ‘‘Religion includes a value 
beyond the present range of intellectual knowledge.” How in- 
spiring the word of Sherwood Eddy, “‘God is not a word to be 
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defined, but a reality that can be known only in experience.” 

To many individuals the humanist seems to be making the 
all too common mistake of doing injustice to one phase of life 
while attempting to do justice to another. He appears to forget 
that there are two sides to the shield of truth. He would have 
us misbelieve in God that we may believe in man; in this he 
overlooks the larger truth that the two are not mutually exclusive 
but are mutually inclusive and indispensable to each other. 

Because he cannot be spiritually-minded those who are 
spiritually-minded are to him deluded mortals. Because he can- 
not pray, why need anybody pray? Because he cannot believe 
in life everlasting, it is only silly for anyone to entertain such a 
belief. Because he finds nothing unique in the life and leader- 
ship of Jesus, nothing to startle and arouse and uplift and inspire 
and satisfy, it is folly for others to do so. 

He cannot do justice to any one phase of life because he 
cannot do justice to all phases, and this is largely because he 
does not take “‘the whole of reality as his problem.” He often 
discards the old for what he mistakenly calls the new, and it is 
only true because it appears to him as being new. In reacting 
not against dogmatic Christianity, as does liberalism, but against 
religion itself, he becomes an iconoclast and the advocate of a 
crass materialism. Human progress has not and never will 
come in these ways. 

We do not discard art or literature because of their crude and 
lowly beginnings in the long-ago. Nor science because of al- 
chemy, nor astronomy because of astrology; neither ought we to 
discard religion for similar reasons. If everything is changing in 
the world we have the faith to believe that it is just as possible 
that it is changing for the best as for the worst; we deliberately 
choose the larger implications of our faith. 

Absurd and false definitions of religion do not discredit re- 
ligion. The growing and deepening religious experience will 
discredit definitions and doctrines that are absurd and false, the 
same as growing knowledge and intelligence discredit what is 
untrue and valueless in art, science, literature and in the common 
every day experiences of mankind. 

If the dogmatist in religion persists in pitching his intellectual 
tent upon celestial territory where for the present faith has the 
sole right of possession, and the materialist prefers the company 
of Peter Bell to that of the seer, we should not allow such eccen- 
tricities to blur for us the distinctions and the true relations be- 
tween the terrestrial and the celestial, the seen and the unseen, 
the known and the unknown, the human and the divine. 

Religion is not something to be dismissed by a wave of the 
hand or a gesture of the mind. It meets us at every turn of the 
road. All problems are religious problems, individual and social; 
every small problem has its large end. Our lives partake of the 
mystery and majesty and reality of the unseen world,and what 
we have seen and experienced teaches us to trust the Creator for 
what we have not experienced or seen. 

Far from being an academic question, religion is the most 
practical and significant question we can possibly take under 
consideration. It deals with the ‘‘whole armor of God.” It is 
as a mighty “leaven”’ in human consciousness that arouses latent 
possibilities and potentialities. It sends man forward and up- 
ward, side by side with his fellow-travelers on the pathway of 
life and truth and love and service. 

A noted biologist, Prof. J. M. Coulter, in speaking of the 
religious implications of science made this never-to-be forgotten 
statement. He said that “‘the religious impulse in man does not 
express itself fully in the trained body or in the trained mind, but 
in the subordination of the trained body and the trained mind to 
the trained spirit.”” The true “hygiene of personality” demands 
the proper training of body, mind and spirit, the physical, in- 
tellectual and spiritual powers of man. 

Surpassing strange, is it not, that humanists seem to be un- 
aware of the emphasis placed upon the essential dignity and 
divinity of man in the timeless message of the Christian faith 
and in the writings of the founders of the liberal church. Said 
Dr. Channing: “I do and I must reverence human nature. 
Neither the sneers of a worldly skepticism nor the groans of a 


gloomy theology disturb my faith in its Godlike powers and 
tendencies. I am accustomed to speak of the greatness of human 
nature, but it is great only through its parentage; great because 
descended from God, because connected with life and goodness 
and power from which it is to be enriched forever.” 

In the light of this emphasis religion can no longer be in- 
different to anything that deeply and vitally concerns the well 
being and happiness of man or of mankind. ‘This command- 
ment we have from him, that he who loveth God love his brother 
also.’”’ “Go thou and do likewise.’ ‘When thy heart enfolds 
a brother, God is there.’’ ‘In the love of truth and in the spirit 
of Jesus we unite for the worship of God and the service of man.’ 

Oliver Wendell Holmes, the poet, once said: “‘I can remember 
lying in bed in the nursery and settling questions which all that 


‘ I have heard since and got out of books has never been able to 


raise again.” Reverence for God was one of those questions 
that must have been settled, for in his mature years he wrote: 
“There is a little plant called reverence in one corner of my soul’s 
garden that I like to have watered at least once a week.”’ 


“No one can tell me what my soul might be, 
I searched for God, and God eluded me. 
I sought my brother out, and found all three— 
My soul, my God and all humanity.” 


* * * 


LOYALTY CONTRIBUTIONS 


The following churches and individuals have made con- 
tributions to the Universalist General Convention in connection 
with the Loyalty Sunday observance during the two-week period 
from July 7 to July 21, 1933: 


Credited to Local Church Quotas 
Califorma: 
Los Angeles (additional) 


Mrsa@ eh Nash ae aa eee Sao 00 
Maine: 
IB TUNIS Wiche mn ter Rae were eet ees 3.95 
Livermore, Second 
Meller \Vlorseiae sere een es eee 10.00 
Massachusetts: 
Boston, Grove Hall (additional) ....... 102.65 
Wraminy Ha ndectatnet cet ty a ante ore 10.00 
Marblehead tse ees eo eee. 10.00 
Michigan: 
Concord zane ee eee eae 5.50 
Minnesota: 
Minneapolis, Church of Redeemer ..... 100.00 
Minneapolis, Tuttle Church........... 5.50 
IROCHEStETA Re ee tren eee 24.00 
Vermont: 
Bellows Falls (additional) ............. 9.32 
$308.92 
Individual Contributions Not Credited to Any Church 
<Hricnds wae enns yi Vanlaweneee Aelia ae $ 25.00 
Total Credited to Local Church Quotas: 
IrOMECHURChPOTtehIN ose) ere een $270.92 
Ear OTYMNTIN Cavs CLL c Saar  ne 13.00 


Total from individuals not credited to any 


Gini) "ee. 2 ee cement 25.00 
Total for week ending July 21,1933 ...... $ 308.92 
Total reported up to July 7,1933 ......... 3,304.59 
Grand total up to July 21,1938 .......... $3,663.51 


* * * 


I know of nothing more degrading to the honest workman 
than to be put on a made-work job and to be handed a food order 
for pay.—William B. Rodgers, Pennsylvania State Emergency 
Relief Board. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


WOULD NOT HAVE PRINTED 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Will you allow me to say, dear Mr. Editor, that if I were 
editor of the Leader I would have refused to print Dr. Tomlinson’s 
recent communication on the ground that it slanders some of our 


leading and most devoted men. 
OF 


* * 


FRIENDLY WITH HUMANISTS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am hoping that October finds the Universalist Church 
definitely allied with the Free Church of America. Let’s hope for 
less oratory and more Christian spirit and cooperation. Your 
editorials on the matter have been excellent. Keep up the good 
work! And so far as humanists are concerned, I like them. I 
attended the Western Conference meetings at Chicago which 
were held in connection with Meadville commencement ac- 
tivities, and I found the men exceptionally fine—courageous 
and truth-seekers. Although I am a theist (both through train- 
ing and choice and conviction), I have no quarrel with my hu- 
manist brothers when it comes to spirit! They want to speak of 
the ultimate things in a different way than I do. God bless 
them, let them keep saying things differently if they want to. 
The terminology is not the all-important fact. The universe 
doesn’t seem to get very concerned over it—even though some 
men do! It certainly helps to live with those who differ from 
us theologically—then we get to understand their viewpoint 
and respect them for it. 

If the Universalist General Convention does not accept the 
Free Church idea, my church will have “The Free Church of 
America—Universalist” over it in short order. 

AG 


* * 


THE VALUE OF OPPOSITION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Having read Dr. Hall’s opinion of certain views of mine 
expressed in your columns and of me for making them, I am moved 
to this reply. I will not indulge in an exchange of personalities 
with my long-time friend. His place in our Church is estab- 
lished beyond any commendation or criticism. The value of 
his opposition, and of others which I seem to have stirred up, is 
that it sets one to asking what is it really that he wants? If we 
do not always like the way our critics have done it we should 
thank them for clarifying our thought; and here, in as brief form 
as I can put it, I conceive to be the head and front of my of- 
fending. 

I was born in the Universalist Church, and have given my 
life to it. Iam proud of the influence which it has exerted and 
want our church to continue and grow. The editor of Onward 
tells us that ‘‘denominationalism is obsolete.” I do not think 
so. Judge Galer tells us “the time has come for the Universalist 
and the Unitarian Church to unite.” I can, with all respect to 
Judge Galer, see no gain to liberalism by doing so. The joint 
commissions take the ground that “unity of purpose” rather 
than of principles should be the basis of co-operative work. I 
do not agree with them. The Humanist Manifesto was signed 
by many Unitarian ministers and some Universalist. While 
recognizing their right to their views I deem them harmful and 
divisive to the Christian Church in which I was ordained a 
minister. I am not accustomed to sitting still and letting the 
other fellow do all the talking, especially when I think he is 
“voicing error.” I have spoken out and probably will again, 


Dr. Hall or others whom I esteem notwithstanding. Nor do I 
conceive this to be mere stubbornness on my part. I think I 
have some reasons born of experience for doing it. I have seen 


not a few Universalist and Unitarian churches combine, and 
after a time, in most instances, there were no more people in the 
merged church than there were in either oneformerly. I am not 


an advocate of growth through the elimination of our churches. 
I want to see them and Unitarian churches based on the Christian 
faith increase. I want more places for the young men entering 
our ministry, not less. 

I have contributed to our latest new church at Floral Park, 
N. Y., and intend to continue while it needs help. The first 
Universalist Church of Worcester contributed $861 to the Gen- 
eral Convention last year, not enough, but it believes in Uni- 
versalism and wants it extended. 

There is a real danger, I believe, that in talking of union with 
any other church we weaken morale and give the impression that 
we are going out of business. We must be safeguarded against 
this danger. Perhaps I have dwelt too exclusively on it, for I 
still believe as much as ever in liberally-minded and progressive 
people getting together, not by giving up their own churches, but 
through a better understanding of one another and a real co- 
operation. The Universalists have many such, as have the 
theistic Unitarians, the Congregationalists, the Friends, the 
Baptists, the Methodists and numerous other religious bodies. 

And the way, I think, to do it is not by voting in denomina- 
tions en masse, but by putting the matter up to local churches and 
giving those who vote to do it the privilege of declaring themselves 
as affiliated with the larger movement. 

If other friends of mine think I still need to be set right I 
hope they will do it, but with more light and less heat. 

Vincent EH. Tomlinson. 

Worcester, Mass. 

* * 


**A NAVY SECOND TO NONE’’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am thinking of your editorial, ““A Navy Second to None,’’ 
appearing in the July 8 issue, and it has kept jumping back into 
my thoughts, suggesting questions, formulating arguments, 
generally going over the history of the United States. 

There’s no denying the fundamental truth of your logic; 
and yet the United States has never been prepared for war when 
it was thrust upon us, and Iam not so certain if we had been 
prepared but that we might have avoided, or escaped, the con- 
sequences of war. I use the word ‘‘certain’”’ because it is after all 
problematical as to whether nations, like individuals, will show 
more hesitancy in jumping upon a prepared nation than upon 
one not able to put up a stiff fight. I rather believe they will. 

There is little relation, however, to your illustration of cul- 
tivating ‘‘a million acres of land and burn up the product,” as 
absolute waste is one of the cardinal sins of the world—especially 
when people without number are suffering from lack of things to 
eat. If there is one Roosevelt policy that is more indefensible 
than the proposition of paying cotton growers $6.00 per acre to 
allow them to plow under crops, I do not know what it is—with 
prices already going up by leaps and bounds, not alone for some- 
thing to eat but for things to wear, and this in advance of jobs, 
or of increased salaries. 

Last winter here in Metropolis the poor received United 
States government flour, and the per capita cost of feeding the 
unemployed as a consequence was held down to $1.26 to $1.95 
per week for an average family of five. Why not let the govern- 
ment buy the surplus cotton, thereby keeping it off the markets, 
as they did the surplus wheat, and distribute it through the Red 
Cross for the poor this winter, as they did the flour last winter? 

But make jobs, and more jobs, and restore the morale of the 
people, which has been wrecked upon this “come easy, go easy,” 
policy bordering close upon the English dole. And if “a navy 
second to none”’ will make sufficient work, and withal perhaps 
cause some of the European nations to hesitate before starting 
another war—well, I think we could excuse Uncle Sam for the 
“saber rattling’? habit. This, too, in spite of the fact that I am 
still one of those who believe that we can avoid war, that the 
Wilson League of Nations was a forward looking proposition, and 
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that sometime, somewhere, in the Divine event to which all 
creation is moving we shall come to see, and Europe will learn to 
know, that war is indeed the crime of all crimes against Nature 
and Nature’s God—and may the day soon come! 

It has been some time since I appeared in your ‘‘Reactions,” 
which does not mean that I have ever escaped any of them. Here, 
too, I want to make another confession—and that is that I have 
also been reading the editor’s Cruisings, all his editorials, and 
trying to keep up with the good work over the field, East and 
West and Mid-West—and the Leader is the more cherished be- 
cause of the fact that I am down here right on the Mason and 
Dixie line, at the “Gateway to the South,” where the people— 
in spite of reports to the contrary—are beginning to get away 
from the old orthodox ideas of hell, except that portion of it they 
manufacture for themselves. 

Here’s to the Leader—long may it wave, and more power to 
the editor, and may no one ever deny him full liberty to say just 
what he thinks upon all questions! 

Wm. D. Harrington. 

Metropolis, Ill. 


* * 


TEMPERANCE PEOPLE SHOULD GET TOGETHER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In reading your edition of July 1, I noted an article by Dil- 
worth Lupton entitled “After Prohibition—What?” and it 
brings to my mind some of my personal experiences and ob- 
servations on the liquor question prior to and during national 
prohibition. 

In the first place, I am not and never have been a believer 
in the doctrine that by prohibition we could enforce temperance 
in our land and wipe out the curse of the liquor traffic. I am not 
and never have been a drinking man, and was brought up in a 
strictly temperance family, my father, one of the old time Uni- 
versalists of Illinois, having no use for strong liquor of any kind. 

But as I grew up and mingled with the young men of the 
cities, I was thrown more or less in company with drinkers of 
hard liquors, and my observations at that time and later were 
that the confining of the sale of liquor to saloons and the practice 
of “treating” were the great evils of those days. If a man who 
desired a stimulant could have gone into a place simi ar to our 
soft drink places and “‘treated’”’ himself only, much of the drunk- 
enness of those days would have been avoided. 

I am not a believer in the proposition of requiring a pur- 
chaser of liquor to take it home for drinking. Many a child and 
young person would create a thirst for the stuff if served in the 
home. Provide.some kind of place for him to drink it down 
town, in the open, and have all regulations strictly enforced. 

Prohibition, notwithstanding its failure to promote tem- 
perance, has done many good things for our communities. In 
the first place, it has utterly destroyed the obnoxious saloons. 
This, in the little city in which I am residing in California, meant 
a whole lot for us. When I first moved here the whole com- 
munity was under the control of the liquor interests. 
framed their tickets in the back rooms of saloons and you had to 
either vote their tickets or stay at home on election day, and the 
candidates had to spend at least a year’s salary in treating at the 
saloons. 

In the second place, prohibition has released some valuable 
business locations to the public. The saloons occupied nearly 
all of the best corner locations. Now, these corners are occupied 
by new buildings and by substantial business firms. At least 
100 per cent has been added to the appearance and prosperity 
of the city since the advent of prohibition. 

Since the legalizing of beer, no bad effects have been noted 
here. It is for sale at bakeries, candy stores, restaurants, hotels, 
and so forth, so there is no need for special drinking places. If 
some method of this kind could be found for the sale of hard 
liquor, avoiding intoxication and having regulations strictly en- 
forced, it would, in my opinion, be much better than taking it 
home for consumption there. 

As the repeal of the Eighteenth Amendment seems to be 


Politicians . 


imminent, the temperance people should get together and adopt 
some good plan for the issuance and control of hard liquors. 
Charles Green. 
Vallejo, Cal. 


*% * 


THE RELIGION OF A SCIENTIST 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Your recent excellent review of the book, ‘Fighting the 
Insects,” by L. O. Howard, caused me to procure the book and 
read it. All the fine things you said of it are true, but there are 
some good points about it which you did not mention. 

We ought to be interested in the praise the author gives to 
religion. Mr. Howard is a m n of science and yet he goes al- 
most out of his way to speak of the value of religion and the 
church. Writing of his boyhood home he says: ‘‘In those days 
the social life of the small towns and villages, not only in Central 
New Ycrkand in New England, but elsewhere in the United States, 
centered around the churches. It was a distinct survival of 
Puritanism, and it still holds. Thousands upon thousands of 
men in public life have come from such an environment, and, on 
the whole, it is a good and healthy one.”’ 

When a lady friend wrote the author expressing her amuse- 
ment at finding in New York City a large company of people 
who were “‘vitally interested in the church and all of them spend- 
ing most of their time at the church,” the man of science says: 
“Of course my friend who wrote this is much younger than I am 
and didn’t have the ‘advantages’ of my early education, and I 
wonder whether the people she describes are not happier than 
she is.” 

We ought to be interested, too, in the criticism the author 
makes of religion and the church. It is not one that is direct. 
He says that when he was made the Chief of the Entomological 
Department of the United States, “I early hit upon the idea that 
it was important for the chief of the service to visit his outlying 
stations as early and as often as possible. The value of these 
visits was partly psychological. The man working alone... . 
in a far-away region, away from scientific societies and scientific 
companionship and confronting the most difficult problems, is 
likely to grow discouraged at times. In such cases a short visit 
from the chief of the service is very encouraging, especially if 
the chief sees, as he always does, many things that bring forth 
complimentary words. If the worker is patted on the back and 
told that he is doing admirably, he goes at the work more cheer- 
fully and in a much more hopeful spirit.” 

How much visiting do the chiefs, or the assistants, in the 
church do? Here is a weakness of our church life. Yes, the 
chiefs and others come when sent for, but Howard did not wait 
for the situation to become desperate. He helped to keep the 
situation before it needed to be saved. Our liberal workers, 
even in New England, are widely scattered. Some of them are 
discouraged, from lack of personal encouragement. An outsider 
can see they have no need to be cast down, for with them the 
fruitage is greater than where it seems to be more plentiful. They 
need to be cheered. Especially at this time of the year when 
church workers are visiting in isolated places, it is for us to take 
the time to find those that are lonely, and spiritually, if not 
physically, pat them on the back. 

You missed that note of the writer to the effect: ‘‘A friend 
of mine said to me at one time, ‘Howard, I never see you but what 
I say, ‘Let us spray,’ which is a good way for a man of religion as 
we | as a man of science to answer the petition, ‘Give us this day 
our daily bread.’ ”’ 

Harry F. Fister. 

South Strafford, Vermont. 

* x 


THE GENERAL CONVENTION SHOULD ACT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The General Convention at Worcester should take action 
placing the Universalist denomination squarely where the Friends 
stand on war. It is time for us to quit marching in the rear. 

Sheldon Shepard. 
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Two Poets 


Signpost. By Dorothy Livesay. (Mac- 
millan. $1.75.) 

Many Moods. By E. J. Pratt. (Mac- 
millan. $1.75.) 


These are two refreshing little vol- 
umes. The authors are not alike in their 
temperament or style, but they have this 
in common, that they both bring life under 
kindly but clear scrutiny and they both 
bring imagination to play upon experience, 
which means that, so far as they achieve 
rhythmic expression, they are both true 
poets. Dorothy Livesay is the more com- 
plete poet, for she is the more restrained in 
her imagery and more consistent in work- 
manship. Mr. Pratt (we assume the title 
but we wish poets would be personal 
enough to give the public their names) is 
playful a good deal of the time and provides 
his reader with the relief of humor. 

There are women poets who remind one 
of Emily Dickinson; too often they are ob- 
viously straining after that result. Doro- 
thy Livesay here and there reminds one 
of Emily Dickinson while remaining so 
original that one might readily admit the 
possibility that she hid never heard of her 
famous predecessor. ‘Testament’ is one 
of the little poems that seems to justify 
this comment; ‘‘Perversity’”’ and ‘“‘Weap- 
ons’ are others. The group entitled 
“Pastorals’” contains some charming 
poems in which every word counts, and 
the effect on the reader is to stir the emo- 
tions which give memory its power. 
“Sonnet for Ontario” admits the appeal 
of the prairie country, but recalls the 
earlier home: 


This orderly succession of straight roads 

And fields; a sober-mantled loveliness 

That quickens with content the turn of 
years: 

So if I close my eyes, there is no choice— 

This land grows like a garden in my heart. 


We like, elsewhere, the picture of the 
sun piercing the September mists, the 
haunted house “half fallen down With 
roof awry” in a field where, even if people 
go away, “Wild raspberries and grass Are 
here to stay.” ‘Prince Edward Island” 
describes the evenings “‘Lightened by the 
last of day, Softened by the coming dark”’ 
which the people of- the farms shut out 
when the day’s work is done. 


They shut out evening from their eyes 

And welcome morning, 

With whistling, milking, the drawing of 
water, 

The sound of voices. 


“Old Man” is a very intimate inter- 
pretation of an old man’s feelings as he re- 
flects on past and future, under a clever 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
ty ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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figure of speech suggested by his home- 
ward walk along a road which is full of 
memories; this is one of the finest things 
in the collection. 

Mr. Pratt’s book opens with a touching 
poem the first effect of which is, however, 
unfortunate for the opening page of a 
book. It first describes an old dog in the 
sufferings of its last months, but proceeds 
to racy biography of a faithful, brave, and 
sensitive creature justly famous and as 
justly loved. No dog lover can read it 
without a lump in his throat. Many of 
the other poems have the same admixture 
of humor and sentiment, especially the one 
called ‘“The Depression Ends.”’ In this the 
author’s imagination carries him away in 
contemplation of a feast he would like to 
give,an ‘‘apocalyptic dinner” with a table 
placed in the skies. To this he would in- 
vite only “the shabby ones of earth’s de- 
spite, The victims of her rude neglect.” 
None should come who had never known 
real hunger. In a riot of clever imagery 
drawn from the constellations, Mr. Pratt 
describes the banquet spread ‘‘Within this 
royal court of night.” He holds up to 
scorn in an address to the Almighty the 
absurdities we all recognize in our present 
depression. 


Dear Lord, forgive my liberty, 

In telling what thou mayst not know, 
For it must seem so queer to thee, 
What happens on our earth below: 
The sheep graze on a thousand hills, 
The cattle roam upon the plains, 

The cotton waits upon the mills, 

The stores are bursting with their grains, 
And yet these ragged ones that kneel 
To take thy grace before their meal 
Are said to be thy chosen ones, 

Lord of the planets and the suns! 
Therefore let thy favors fall 

In rich abundance on them all. 


The finest verses in the book, those most 
near to great poetry, are in the little poem, 
“The Decision,” on the death of a young 
college athlete. This makes an image, 
wholly appropriate, subordinate to a deep 
feeling which is communicated to the 
reader. 


You left the field and no one heard 
A murmur from you. We, 

With burning look and stubborn word, 
Challenged the Referee— 


Why he forbade you to complete 
The run, hailing you back 

Before your firm and eager feet 
Were half-way round the track; 


Unless he had contrived, instead, 
To start you on a race, 

With an immortal Course ahead, 
And daybreak on your face. 


“Putting Winter to Bed’’ humorously 
records the difficulties encountered by 


March and April in putting Old Winter 
out of the way for a few months, and shares 
with “A November Landscape” a keen 
feeling for seasonal changes. ‘‘When 
April lured the crocus through the snow,” 
is a line representative of Mr. Pratt’s 
imagery. 

In other poems there is strong feeling 
for the sea (we gather the author belongs 
to Newfoundland). In all there is a kindly 
outlook on life and a sympathy for those 
who grieve or suffer. We cannot refrain 
from quoting one gem. 


Erosion 


It took the sea a thousand years, 
A thousand years to trace 

The granite features of this cliff, 
In crag and scarp and base. 


It took the sea an hour one night, 
An hour of storm, to place 

The sculpture of these granite seams 
Upon a woman’s face. 


We are grateful to both poets for poems 
we shall cherish. 


HEH. Bes: 
* * 
On Poetry 
Philosophy and Poetry. By George 


Boas. The Annie Talbot Cole Lecture 
for 1932. (Wheaton College Press, 
Norton, Mass. Postpaid 75 cents.) 


In this interesting lecture Professor 
Boas develops the thesis that a philosophic 
poem is philosophy made concrete. In 
working out he shows the limitations, as a 
philosophic poem, of “The Testament of 
Beauty,” by Robert Bridges. This has 
many fine, even great, isolated passages, 
but it lacks a central image by which the 
reader may be given an evaluation of the 
universe, favorable or unfavorable, which 
appeals to the poet as most adequate. 
“At its center rests the twin kernel of an 
unsettled doubt.’’ Out of moods of hesi- 
taney, Mr. Boas points out, may come 
poetry, “but not philosophic poetry, for 
there is no philosophy in saying, “The 
answer is either yes or no.’ ” 

Mr. Boas feels that consistent philo- 
sophic poetry will not be written about the 
new world (new because of our new in- 
sights and our new social experiences) until 
men again react religiously to it. The 
nineteenth century demolished the world 
in which men believed, a world in which 
all revolved around man and his concerns, 
and ‘“‘the twentieth has not succeeded in 
glueing the pieces together;’’ moreover, 
our civilization is no longer dominantly 
agrarian but industrial. In this new world 
it is harder to see ‘both the cosmic back- 
ground of humanity and the values con- 
sonant with it.” Philosophie poetry can- 
not come till menof a new vision and with 
larger, unifying, concepts appear. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


PROFITABLE SUMMER READING 
FOR PARENTS 


The Training of Children in a Chris- 


tian Hamily, Weigle ............ $1.50 
Parenthood and the Character Train- 

ing of Children, Galloway ....... 1.00 
Mothers’ Problems, Clark ......... 15 
A Study of Adolescent Development, 

SOLO WATUMEN Ne ene eh as oka ee 1.00 
Can I Teach My Child Religion? G. 

LOW ATU Emaar crater ta sehicis. e+ 1.50 
A Study of Adult Life, Soares ...... .60 
Fireside Talks for the Family Circle, 

IS CAV CH MEER Meat ries arse ae oc 1.25 
Guidance of Childhood and Youth, 

Gren Deng eter. eye Sizes cece 1.50 
Parents and Children, Groves ..... 2.00 
‘The Growth of Christian Personality, 

VERON REULL SE cis cl aS ee eas IPAS 


REASONS FOR TRAINED TEACHERS 
OF RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


Molding character is the hardest of 
tasks. What right have we to attempt it 
with unskilled fingers? 

If religion is the one subject most care- 
lessly taught in your community what is 
to prevent children from having contempt 
for it? 

Joy comes from work well done. You 
will enjoy teaching and other forms of 
church work if you know how to do them 
well. 

Training is a great time saver. The in- 
vestment of a little time in study will save 
hours of labor and perplexity and disap- 
pointment later. 

You can become skillful if you will pay 
the price in effort —The Church School. 


* * 


URBANA YESTERDAY AND TODAY 


Our church in Urbana, Illinois, on June 
18 combined the 63d anniversary of its 
organization with its 60th observance of 
Children’s Day. In the morning the an- 
niversary sermon was preached by Rev. 
Harmon M. Gehr, pastor of the church, 
assisted by Rev. Edna McDonald Bonser, 
minister from 1900 to 1902. This was fol- 
lowed by a communion service. 

Dinner was served at the church and in 
the afternoon the Children’s Day service 
was held. The program, through its 
readings, demonstrations, etc., undertook 
to show some of the changes which have 
taken place during the last sixty years in 
the field of religious education in general 
and in the Urbana church school in par- 
ticular. For one very interesting feature 
of the service a former secretary’s record 
was responsible. Mr. Gehr writes about it 
as follows: 

“The very human material for this 
paper has been gleaned from a record kept 
by Hosea B. Coffmann, secretary of the Ur- 


bana Universalist Sunday school during 
the middle seventies. For sheer interest 
this short record is comparable to almost 
any diary in which its writer lays bare the 
things that are closest to his heart. From 
the bitter seriousness of the secretary’s 
comments, now turned into comedy by the 
passage of the years, it is evident that the 
Sunday school was very dear to him. 

“At the beginning of Coffmann’s career 
as secretary, Sept. 20, 1874, there is a 
faint note of hopefulness in his comments. 
The church building was new, there was a 
general interest in the work of this new 
sect that dared to pioneer against estab- 
lished teachings, and a professor from the 
developing university would come in oc- 
casionally to lead the singing. But even 
then the school was noisy, and from Coff- 
mann’s comments it seems to become 
noisier each Sunday, until on August 22, 
1875, which was toward the end of his 
tenure, he says, ‘The noisiest school to- 
day Lever saw.’ That is the climax of his 
remarks on noise. There was one Sunday, 
however, that the secretary seems almost 
cheerful. That day he notes that there 
were more young ladies than usual in the 
school. But we must remember that he 
was a young man. 

“Very frequently H. B. complains about 
the attendance. Perhaps he was justified 
if we take his figures at their face value. 
Only fifty present out of a total enrollment 
of one hundred and fifty is not a very en- 
couraging record to enter in the books. 
Yet, in reading the steady increase of 
members from week to week one cannot 
help thinking that he was over-zealous in 
his efforts to report a large enrollment. 
Probably he included all visitors as new 
members, and when they did not appear 
again he forgot to deduct them. If he had 
kept the actual membership pared to the 
regular or active attendants, he would 
doubtless have been able to report a far 
higher percentage of attendance. 

“The weather, as always, is an eternal ex- 
cuse when attendance is poor, and Hosea 
takes advantage of it. In the early part 
of the record we find it noted that the at- 
tendance is low because the elements have 
conspired to make human life miserable. 
The very next Sunday the attendance is 
low, too, but this time it is because the 
weather is so pleasant. Verily, there is 
nothing new under the sun! Yet some- 
times the supporters had good reason for 
not coming. On Jan. 17, 1875, our chron- 
icler notes that the temperature in the 
church is 51 degrees, and that it is warmer 
than the preceding Sunday. 

“The collections from week to week are 
astoundingly small. Coffmann often com- 
ments sorrowfully on that fact. The 
smallest recorded is on March 21, 1875, 
when sixty-seven who attended contributed 


the sum of 16 cents. But the income is 
augmented greatly by socials and parties. 
Some of the remarks of the secretary are 
unconsciously humorous in relation to 
these extra-curricular affairs. I wonder if 
anyone in this enlightened age can ex- 
pound the mystery of a ‘necktie and pump- 
kin pie social?’ It evidently was a success 
in the old days. At another time the 
young ladies sponsored a quadrille party— 
and they cleared fifty dollars. One rather 
acrid comment creeps into our secretary’s 
notes concerning socials. He writes on 
March 7, 1875, ‘Church Social at J —S —, 
without refreshments.’ 

“On Sept. 12, Mr. Coffmann writes that 
there was a very poor school. ‘In fact,’ he 
writes, ‘it seems to be running down.’ 
In November he departed to take a posi- 
tion in the Fast, leaving the school to take 
care of itself, which it has done successfully 
now for sixty years.” 


* * 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SECURING 
TEACHERS 


I. Understand the Objections to Teaching. 
1. Honest doubt of ability and prepara- 
tion. 
2. Lack of time. 
3. Unwillingness to give time and effort. 
4, Unfamiliarity with what the duties 
are. 
5. Dislike of being tied to definite re- 
responsibility. 
6. Fear of failure. 
II. Overcoming the Objections by a Posi- 
tive Program 
1. Anticipate your problems. 
Plan a long-term program of re- 
cruiting. 
- 2. Provide a recruiting agency. 
Use the pastor, the Committee on Re- 
ligious Education, a special com- 


mittee, ete. 
8. Promise training for those who vol- 
unteer. 


Send them to training schools, sum- 
mer conferences, etc. 
Use the monthly conferences for 
training. 
Provide a teacher training class. 
Personal counsel. 

4, Raise the standards. 
Use the International Standards, 
self-rating score, home-made stand- 
ards, teacher’s contract, etc. 

5. Assure the teachers help in their 
growth. 
A workers’ library, magazines, equip- 
ment. 

6. Consecrate the teacher. 
Installation and consecration service. 


(Prepared for Conference of Superinten- 
dents of Church Schools, Newton Center, 
Mass.) 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Mr. and Mrs. Arthur N. Yates of Mal- 
den, parents of Miss Harriet G. Yates of 
the G. 8. S. A. staff, sailed from Boston 
July 23 for a two months’ visit in England. 
This will be their first return to the home- 
land for over thirty years. The illness of 
Mr. Yates’ brother is the immediate 
reason for the trip. 


Rev. Frank L. Porter-Shirley, pastor of 
Bell St. Chapel, Providence, R. I., and 
Miss Doris Louise Fratis of Oakland, Cal., 
were married in the Universalist church in 
Middletown, N. Y., July 17. Rev. George 
H. Thorburn, minister of the church, per- 
formed the ceremony. Mr. Porter-Shirley 
formerly lived in California, where he 
graduated from the University of Cali- 
fornia and the Pacific School of Religion 
(Unitarian). He went to Providence in 
the fall of 1982 to succeed his father, the 
late Rev. Charles W. Porter-Shirley, at 
the Bell Street Chapel. Mrs. Porter- 
Shirley is a graduate of the University of 
California, class of 1931. 


On July 22 Miss Julia Harwood of the 
Publishing House staff started with a 
party of friends on a motor trip to Chicago, 
where she will attend the Century of Prog- 
ress Exposition. 


Rev. Charles C. Blauvelt, of Rochester, 
New York, called at Headquarters July 18. 


Miss Alice G. Enbom, executive sec- 
retary in charge of the office of the Women’s 
National Miss‘onary Association, moved 
into the new headquarters and set her 
office in order, then went to a private 
hospital for an operation which, fortunately, 
proved less serious than was feared. She 
is now at her home in Attleboro, after two, 
weeks in the hospital. 


Vermont 


Brattleboro.—Rev. Donald B. F. Hoyt, 
pastor. This church is a community 
demonstration of the Free Church of 
America. Two societies, the First Uni- 
versalist and the Unitarian Congrega- 
tional, are affiliated with All Souls Church. 
Each society retains its distinctive de- 
nominational characteristics and loyalties. 
Each pays its quotas and meets all other 
denominational obligations. For local 
needs, All Souls Church exists. This 
happy arrangement has existed for ten 
years, and we find it an ideal situation. 
All Souls Church actively participates in 
the community life of Brattleboro. During 
the union Lenten services, Rev. L. Gris- 
wold Williams preached to a capacity au- 
dience in our church. Mr. Hoyt gave the 
Memorial Day address in one of the thea- 
ters. During the past year extensive re- 
pairs have been made on the church prop- 
erty, and now all our buildings, including 
the parsonage, have been repainted. The 


and Interests 


various societies of the church are active 
and flourishing. The Ladies’ Circle al- 
ready has its next year’s work planned, the 
Mission Circle is exceptionally strong; we 
have a junior Y. P. C. U. of twenty mem- 
bers, and a promising group of Scouts. 
The church school, under the leadership of 
Arthur Whitney and his associate super- 
intendents, is progressing. The primary 
and kindergarten rooms have recently been 
redecorated in bright and cheerful colors. 
Six new members have been received into 
membership. The congregations have 
averaged about a hundred in attendance. 
The church will be closed during August. 


WHO’S WHO 


* 
* 

* 

* ed 

o Dr. Harold E. B. Speight, liter- 
* ary editor of the Leader, professor 
* of biography in Dartmouth College 
* since 1929, is dean-elect of Swarth- 
* more College. 

7 Rev: Carl S: Patton, D. D., is 
* moderator of the General Council 
* of Congregational and Christian 
* Churches. 

Rev. Emerson Hugh Lalone is 
* minister of the Universalist church 
* in Canton, N. Y., and a member of 
* the editorial staff of the Christian 
* Leader. 

3 Ernest P. Bicknell is Vice-Chair- 
* man in charge of Foreign Relations 
* of the American Red Cross. 

ss Rev. Frederic E. Pamp is minis- 
* ter of the Swedish Congregational 
* Church of Boston. 

“ Rev. Robert Weston is minister- 
* elect of the First Unitarian Society 
* of Schenectady, N. Y. 

* N. W. Lovely is a Unitarian stu- 
* dent at Harvard Divinity School, 
* an assistant in the English Depart- 
* ment at Harvard College. 

* 

* 
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MISSION BROTHERHOOD AT 
SENEXET 


The Mission Brotherhood will hold its 
first annual retreat at Senexet August 28- 
81. Rev. Stanley Manning is chairman 
of the Retreat Committee and has charge 
of the program. Rev. Dana M. Greeley 
is chairman of the sub-committee in charge 
of physical arrangements and registra- 
tion. One of the requirements of the 
Brotherhood is that each member shall be 
present at the annual Retreat and give 
an account of his year’s stewardship. If 
unavoidably absent, he will send in his 
report in writing. 

The Brotherhood now numbers thirty- 
two members, representing three religious 


fellowships. It is expected that several 
new members will be received into fellow- 
ship at the Retreat. 

During July the Brotherhood cooperated 
with the church in Northfield, Mass., in a 
special series of Sunday services. The 
minister, Rev. Mary Andrews Conner, 
felt that the Brotherhood would thus make 
a valuable contribution to liberal religion 
which would have far-reaching effect, 
since these services would be held at the 
time of the famous Northfield Conferences, 
which draw delegates from all over the 
world. The Brother Director, Dr. Horace 
Westwood, opened the series on Sunday, 
July 2. Dr. Frederick R. Griffin preached 
on the 9th and Dr. Frank Oliver Hall on the 
16th. Dr. Eliot Brown, a /iberal Pres- 
byterian minister, preached for the Broth- 
erhood on the 28d. The final sermon will 
be given by the Most Rev. William H. 
Francis, Archbishop and Metropolitan of 
the Old Catholic Church in America, the 
Archbishop being the house guest of Dr. 
Westwood in Warner, N. H., and preach- 
ing at his request. As the head of a Lib- 
eral Catholic movement numbering some 
87,000 in America, Archbishop Francis in 
much interested in the idea of the Free 
Church of America and also in the de- 
velopment and plans of the Mission Broth- 
erhood. 

* * 
LIGHTNING AND  UNIVERSALIST 
CHURCHES 


The spire of the Universalist church at 
Kingston, N. H., was struck by lightning 
on the evening of July 20. Damage not 
serious, but the lightning play about Uni- 
versalist churches is seemingly developing 
into a habit. It would appear that the 
greater injury is to the clock, and none 
inside the building. 

ASMeB: 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 

WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.80 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn, 12 
noon every Wednesday. Connecticut Universalist 
Convention, Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W. H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocyeles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.30 p.m. Saturday. Tha 
Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Universalist). 
3819 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a. m. to 12 m. 
Rev, Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9 a,m.to2p.m.and6p.m.tol0p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WRHM, Minneapolis, Minn. 8 a. m. the 20th 
of each month. Rev. Robert Rice. 1250 kilocycles. 
xe 
COMING EVENTS 

July 29-Aug. 5. Sunday School Institute at Ferry 
Beach. 

Aug. 3-6. Georgia State Convention. 
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Aug. 5-12. Missionary Institute, Camp Cheery, 
and Ministers’ Week at Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 10-18. Georgia Convention at Winder. 

Aug. 19-Sept. 2. Boy Scouts’ Camp at Ferry Beach. 

Sept. 28. North Carolina State Convention at 
Rocky Mount. 

Sept. — Illinois State Convention. 

Sept. 24-26. Maine State Convention at Livermore 
Falls. 

Sept. — Canadian Conference of Religious Liberals 
at North Hatley, Que. 

Oct. 2-5. New York Universalist Conventions at 
Middletown. 

Oct. 5-7. Minnesota State Convention at Roch- 
ester. 

Oct. 7-8. Convention of Y. P. C. U. of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island at Woonsocket, R. I. 
chOct. — Kansas State Convention at Salina, 

Oct. — Michigan State Convention. 

Oct. — New Hampshire State Convention at 
Claremont. 

Oct. 11. New Jersey State Convention. 

Oct. 18-22. United Universalist Conventions at 
Worcester, Mass. 
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SUMMER MEETINGS IN NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Fremont, mornings, August. State route 109. 


Kensington, mornings, summer. Route from 
Exeter to Amesbury, Mass. Arthur W. Webster, 
minister. 

Nottingham, mornings, summer. Route from 


Newmarket to Northwood. Harry M. Cary, minis- 
ter. 

East Lempster, Miner Chapel, 11.30 a. m. summer. 
State Route 10. Rev. Will E. Roberts, minister. 

Aug. 6, fellowship meetings, a. m. and p. m. at the 
Kensington Meeting-house. Picnic lunch. 

Aug. 18, fellowship meetings, a. m. and p. m., at 
West Chesterfield. Picnic lunch. Just off Route 9 
from Keene to Brattleboro. 

Aug. 27, Ancestors’ Day, at the Old Langdon 
Meeting-house, a.m. and p.m. Picnic lunch. Off 
road from Alstead to Charlestown. 

Your car will run as well toward church as away 
from it, 

car 
GEORGIA CONVENTION CALL 


The annual meeting of the Georgia Universalist 
Convention will be held in Winder, Aug. 3-6, for the 
receiving of reports, the election of officers, and for 
such other business as may legally come before the 
Convention. 

Ladie Rowlett, Secretary. 
Bo £5 
UNION SERVICES IN WASHINGTON 


The National Memorial Church will hold summer 
union services with All Souls Unitarian and Mt. 
Pleasant Congregational Churches from Sunday, 
June 25, to Sunday, Sept. 3, inclusive. 

During the summer the church will be open from 
10 to1. On the Sundays when the services are held 
in the other churches it will be open in the afternoon 
from 1 to 8. Universalists visiting Washington 
during the summer will thus have opportunity to 
visit the National Memorial Church. 

£4 
FERRY BEACH FAIR 


The Ferry Beach Ladies’ Aid Association runs a 
Fair every summer in order to raise money for reduc- 
tion of the mortgage. 

The Fair will take place Thursday, August 3, dur- 
ing Religious Education Week. 

Attractive and serviceable articles are solicited. 
Mail them after July 4 to The Quillen, Saco, Me. 

President of the Association, Mrs. Ethel Man- 
ning, Hartford, Conn.; secretary, Miss Fannie I. 
Knight, 503 Woodfords St., Portland, Me.; treasurer, 
Mrs. Thaga Fisher, Biddeford, Me. 

ean ick 
MURRAY GROVE 
Preaching Dates 

July 30—Rev. Frank B. Chatterton, Portsmouth, 
N. H. 

Aug. 6—Rev. George E. Thorburn, Jr., Middle- 
town, N. Y. 

Aug. 18—Rev. William Haney, Norwich, Conn. 

Aug. 20—Rev. Theodore A. Fischer, D. D., New 
Haven, Conn. 
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Aug. 27—Reyv. Hannah J. Powell, Canton, N. C. 

Sept. 3—Rev. Charles A. Hallenbeck, Scranton, Pa. 

Special preacher—Rev. Rufus Dix, Fort Plain, 
ING Ys 

Saturday evening, Aug. 12—Annual Birthday 
Party. Chairman, Mrs. Robert Tipton. 

Aug. 19, Aug. 26—Annual fair. Chairman, Mrs. 
George Friedrich. 

Sunday, Aug. 20—Memorial Sunday. 


Aug. 26-Sept. 2—Summer Institute. Faculty: 
Rev. Chas. A. Hallenbeck, Scranton, Pa. Mrs. 
Harry Adams Hersey, Danbury, Conn. Miss 


Eleanor Collie, Philadelphia, Pa. Dean, Rev. Robert 
Tipton, Philadelphia, Pa. Registrar, Mrs. Frank 
B. Smith, Elkins Park, Pa. Registration fee $1.00. 
Rates for accredited delegates, Institute week, ter- 
minating Saturday afternoon, Sept. 2, $10.00. 
Special Young People’s Program for Labor Day 
week-end: Saturday night, traditional supper and 
merry-making. Sunday morning, young people’s 
service. Sunday evening, candle-light service. Mon- 
day, all-day sail on the Barnegat, with picnie at 


Seaside Park. 
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NEW YORK FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Letter of license issued July 8 to Douglas Frazier, 
a student of the theological school at Canton. 
George H. Bowers, Secretary. 
MEETING OF LOWER WABASH ASSOCIATION 


The sixty-third annual meeting of the Lower 
Wabash Association of Universalist Churches will 
be held at Hutsonville, Ill., Aug. 24, 25, 26 and 27, 
with the following program: 

Thursday, Aug. 24. 7.30 p. m.—Song_ service. 
Sermon, Rev. Wm. D. Harrington, Metropolis. 

Friday, Aug. 25. 10 a. m.—Opening song and 
prayer. Address of welcome, Charles Musgrave, 
Hutsonville. Response, Carl M. Kibler, Rose Hill. 
Address by the president, Mrs. Viola Hicks, Bingham. 
Sermon, Rev. Martin M. Hicks, Bingham. 

2.30 p. m.—Opening song and prayer. Reading 
minutes of last session, Mrs. Le L. Newlin, secretary. 
Reports. Discussion, “‘The Free Church of Ameri- 
cea.’”’ 7.80 p. m.—Special music, Hutsonville choir. 
Sermon, Rev. Harold A. Lumsden, Hoopeston, ““The 
Essentials of Universalism.” 

Saturday, Aug. 26. 10 a. m.—Opening song and 
prayer. Business. Greetings, Mr. John W. Win- 
zeler, Peoria, president Illinois Universalist Con- 
vention. Sermon. 2.30 p. m.—Memorial sermon, 
Rev. M. M. Hicks. 7.30 p. m.—Musie by Hutson- 
ville choir. Sermon, Rev. B. G. Carpenter, D. D., 
Peoria, ‘‘Religion, an Opiate or an Inspiration.” 

Sunday, Aug. 27. 10.45 a. m.—Special music, 
Hutsonville choir. Sermon, Rev. Harold A. Lums- 
den, Hoopeston, ‘“‘Serving God through Man.” 
12 noon—basket dinner. 2—Sermon, Rev. B. G. 
Carpenter, D. D., Peoria, ‘““The New Universalism.” 

Sy a 
Y. P. C. U. OF MASSACHUSETTS AND RHODE 
ISLAND 


Official Call 


The 44th annual convention of the Young People’s 
Christian Union of Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
will be held at Woonsocket, R. I., Oct. 7 and 8, for 
the purpose of hearing reports of officers and depart- 
mental superintendents, to elect officers, to amend 
the Constitution as follows: 

To include in Article VI (Meetings), Section 3: 
‘members of the Executive Board of the Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island Alumni Association of 
the Ye Pa ©...” 

To add Article X (Clara Barton Camp): “Section 1 
The State Y. P. C. U. Camp Project at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace shall be managed by progressive 
governing board consisting of a chairman, one rep- 
resentative from each ,of the Executive Boards of 
the State Y. P. C. U., the Massachusetts Alumni 
Association and the General Y. P. C. U., these to be 
appointed by the State Y. P. C. U. president, with 
the consent of the State Board, and four other mem- 
bers representing the several sections of the State 
Y. P. C. U., these to be elected at the Annual Con- 
vention which ends their respective terms, as herein- 
after provided. 

“Section II. (a) The Chairman and two of the 
section representatives shall be chosen at the 1933 


Annual Convention for a period of three years, and 
shall be chosen at the expiration of every term there- 
after for a period of two years. (b) The other two 
section representatives shall be chosen at the 1933 
Annual Convention and at the expiration of every 
term thereafter for a period of two years. (c) The 
representatives of the Executive Board of the State 
Y. P. C. U., the Massachusetts Alumni Association 
and the General Y. P. C. U. shall be chosen annually 
at the time of or as soon after the Annual Convention 
as possible.” 
And to transact any other business that may 
legally come before said Convention. 
Louise Woodbury, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
‘<e 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


I have been called to and have accepted the chair- 
manship of the Murray Grove Fair, which takes place 
on Friday and Saturday, August 18 and 19. 

The Fair is our principal source of income, there- 
fore its importance can not be stressed too strongly. 

Gifts of money, utilities and fancy articles will be 
acceptable, and should be sent to my home address 
until Aug. 1, after which, direct all letters and pack- 
ages to Mrs. George Friedrich, Murray Grove House, 
Forked River, New Jersey. 

(Mrs. George) Mary E. Friedrich, 
150 East 21st St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
eek 
PROPOSED AMENDMENTS TO THE LAWS OF 
FELLOWSHIP, GOVERNMENT AND 
DISCIPLINE 


The following amendments to the Laws of Fel- 
lowship, Government and Discipline will be sub- 
mitted for consideration at the session of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, October 18-22, 1933. 

Roger F. Htz, Secretary. 


Article I. 


Amend this Article by substituting for the entire 
Article the following: 

“Fellowship in this Convention shall be conditioned 
on acceptance of the general spirit and purpose of 
the Universalist faith. The Declaration of Prin- 
ciples set forth in Article III of the Constitution of 
the General Convention is intended to indicate its 
essential nature, but neither that nor any other 
formulary shall be imposed as a creedal test. Any 
candidate for the ministry, any parish, or any State 


Conditions of Fellowship 


‘Convention, applying for fellowship, adjudged after 


suitable examination by a Committee of Fellowship 
having jurisdiction as possessing the essential spirit 
of the Universalist faith, and acknowledging the ec- 
clesiastical jurisdiction of the General Convention, 
shall be admitted. Any such admission to fellow- 
ship shall carry with it liberty as to statement of the 
faith as guaranteed by the Constitution of this Con- 
vention.” 


Article II—Committees of Fellowship 


Amend this Article by substituting for the present 
Section I a new Section as follows: 

“1. The powers of the Universalist General Con- 
vention with respect to fellowship shall be exercised 
by a Central Committee of Fellowship, appointed 
by the Board of Trustees and consisting of such num- 
ber of members as the Board shall determine. The 
members of this Committee may be chosen from 
within or without the membership of the Board of 
Trustees. The Secretary of the General Conven- 
tion shall be ex officio Secretary of the Central Com- 
mittee of Fellowship.” 

2. Present Section 1, renumbered. 

3. Present Section 2 renumbered and amended as 
follows: 

Substitute for the opening clause the words: 

“The powers of the Central Committee of Fellow- 
ship and of a State Committee of Fellowship are as 
follows:” 

4. Insert a new Section 4, as follows: 

“4, In addition to the powers enumerated in Sec- 
tion 3 of this Article the Central Committee of Fel- 
lowship shall have power: 

““(a) To exercise original jurisdiction over parishes 
and clergymen not within the jurisdiction of any 
State Convention; 

““(b) To make rules governing the examination of 
candidates for Letters of License or for Ordination 
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and the conduct of services of ordination, not in con- 
flict with the Laws of Fellowship, Government and 
Discipline; 

““(c) To make rules in the interest of uniform pro- 
cedure of State Committees of Fellowship; 

“(d) To act as the first court of appeal from de- 
cisions of State Committees of Fellowship; 

““(e) To exercise original jurisdiction in all cases 
of dispute between State Conventions or of com- 
plaints against a State Convention or its Committee 
of Fellowship; 

(See Cons., Art. IV, Sec. 3; and Laws of F. G. D., 
Art. VIII, See. 6.) 

“(f) To authorize the official list of clergymen 
and parishes in fellowship with the General Con- 
vention.” ’ 

Further amend Article II by substituting for the 
present Section 3 a new Section, to be numbered 5, 
as follows: 

“5. The decisions and regulations of the Central 
Committee of Fellowship shall be final, subject to 
appeal to the Trustees of the General Convention, and 
shall be reported to the Secretary of the General 
Convention for filing and record. The decisions of 
a State Committee of Fellowship upon matters 
within its jurisdiction shall be final, subject to ap- 
peal, and shall be reported to its State Convention 
for filing and record.”’ 

6. Present Section 4, renumbered. 

7. Present Section 5, renumbered, and amended 
by changing the word ‘‘the” to ‘“‘a’”’ before the words 
“Committee of Fellowship” in the opening clause. 

8. Present Section 6, renumbered. 


Article II1I—Admission to Fellowship 


Amend Section 5 of this Article by substituting 
therefor the following: 

“5, Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist fellowship who desires admission thereto 
shall present his written application to the Central 
Committee of Fellowship or a State Fellowship 
Committee, as the case may be, stating his personal 
faith, ecclesiastical experience, and reasons for seek- 
ing the fellowship of the Universalist Church. If, 
after suitable investigation, the Committee shall 
adjudge the applicant as possessing the essential 
spirit of the Universalist faith and the intellectual 
and spiritual qualities that promise useful service 
in the Universalist ministry, it may admit him to 
fellowship.” 

(Note: The previous requirement of a proba- 
tionary year is omitted.) 


Article IV—Withdrawal of Fellowship 


Amend Section 2 by striking out the words “‘Trus- 
tees of’ in the first sentence, so that the sentence 
will read, ““‘The Committee of Fellowship of the 
proper State Convention, or of the General Conven- 
tion, as the case may be,”’ etc. 

Amend Section 4 by striking out all of the con- 
cluding clause beginning, ‘‘it being provided,” ete. 

(Note: This is to agree with the striking out of 
the probationary requirement in Sec. 5 of Art. III.) 


Article V—Restoration of Fellowship 


Amend Section 1 by substituting the words ‘‘Cen- 
tral Committee of Fellowship” for the word ‘Trus- 
tees.”” 

Also amend Section 1 by substituting the words 
“Article II” for the words ‘‘Article III,’’ in the last 
line. 

Amend Section 2 of this Article by substituting 
the words ‘‘Central Committee of Fellowship” for 
the words “Committee of Fellowship of the Trus- 
tees,”’ 


Article VI—Letters of License 


Amend Section 1 by inserting after the opening 
words ‘“‘Letters of License’ the words “intended to 
be preliminary to ordination;’’ also by striking out 
the words “the holders’ and inserting instead the 
words “‘such licentiates;’”’ also by striking out the 
words “‘and fitly prepared for the ministry.” 

Strike out Sec. 2. 

(Note: Such regulation is better left to the Central 
Committee of Fellowship under powers hereinbe- 
fore granted.) 

Amend present Sec. 3 by substituting for the entire 
Section the following: 

“2?.. Letters of License as Lay Preacher, authoriz- 


ing such licentiates to preach but not to administer 
any Christian ordinance, may be issued by Com- 
mittees of Fellowship for periods of three years, sub- 
ject to revocation, to laymen who apply therefor: 
provided that the church of which the applicant is a 
member and its pastor, or some minister in .good 
standing, shall unite in a letter requesting the grant- 
ing of such a license; and provided also that the 
Committee acting shall, by examination, be satis- 
fied of his fitness for the preacher’s office and of his 
acceptance of the spirit of the Universalist faith.” 

Further amend this Article by renumbering Sec- 
tions 3 and 4 as Sections 2 and 3. 


Article ViI—Ordination 


Amend by substituting for the entire Article the 
following: 

“1, Ordination to the Christian ministry may be 
conferred on application by a parish for the ordina- 
tion of a pastor-elect, or on a candidate’s personal 
application, by a Committee of Fellowship having 
jurisdiction. The Committee shall examine the 
candidate as to his fitness in purpose, character, 
training and ability for the ministry. The candi- 
date shall submit a personal statement of his re- 
ligious history and experience, controlling faith and 
motive, his reasons for seeking the ministerial fel- 
lowship of the Universalist Church, and such other 
matters as the Central Committee of Fellowship may 
prescribe. If, after such examination, notice of 
which shall have been published for two successive 
weeks beforehand in a denominational journal, the 
candidates shall be adjudged as possessing the es- 
sential spirit of the Universalist faith and the in- 
tellectual equipment and spiritual qualities that give 
promise of useful service in the ministry, the Com- 
mittee shall authorize his ordination and appoint 
some clergyman in Universalist fellowship to confer 
the fellowship of the Convention at the time of the 
ordination service. 

“2, An Ordination Vow of faithfulness to the 
Christian ministry and to the Universalist Church 
shall be included in the service of ordination. The 
following is suggested: ‘In the presence of Almighty 
God and this congregation I pledge my service to the 
ministry of the gospel of Jesus Christ, as proclaimed 
by the Universalist Church; and I promise a cheerful 
support of its laws and constituted authorities.” 

“3. No candidate shall be ordained who has not 
served as a licentiate of the Universalist Church for 
at least one year, as provided in Article VI, Section 1, 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 


14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to calt attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President. 


BIBLE 


A guiding light 


All sizes 
and 
prices. 


Write 

for catalog A source of 
or call at inspiration! 
MASSACHUSETTS 


BIBLE SOCIETY 
41 Bromfield St., Boston 


of the Laws of Fellowship, Government and Disci- 
pline. This year shall have been spent continu- 
ously in study or in pastoral or missionary work. 
In the case of a candidate who has held a license as 
Lay Preacher for at least one year a Committee of 
Fellowship having jurisdiction shall have power to 
determine whether or not the service rendered by 
such a licentiate may be accepted as meeting the re- 
quirements of this Section. 

“4. In cases where circumstances may make it in- 
convenient or impracticable for a2 Committee of 
Fellowship to conduct directly an examination of a 
candidate for ordination, the Committee may appoint 
a special commission for that purpose, which shall 
report its findings and recommendations on which 
the Committee may act.” 

Article VIII—Discipline 


Amend Sec? 6 of this Article by striking it out. 
(Note: This is covered by the proposed revision of 
Arti. II, See. 4., sub-section e.) 
Also further amend this Article by renumbering the 
remaining Sections. 
Articles IX, X, XI, and XII 
No change. 


A Universalist Martyr-Saint 


Handicapped. The Life-Story of Fred- 
erick A. Bisbee. By Dorothy Hall, with 
the collaboration of Frank Oliver Hall. 
Boston: Universalist Publishing House. 
Price $2.00. 


The moving history of a minister who, 
though badly disabled by physical disa- 
bilities, nevertheless won out. A book 
rich in inspiration for all who find them- 
selves handicapped in the battle of life. 
On the martyr-roll of the Universalist 
communion of saints, the name of Frederick 
Bisbee deserves a conspicuous place. A 
lifelong sufferer, seldom free from bodily 
pain, in spite of burdens which would 
have defeated most men, he conquered his 
obstacles, turned defeat to victory, lived 
a life rich in usefulness and an abounding 
spirit of good cheer. As boy, theological 
student, minister, and editor, his domi- 
nant qualities were courage, good humor, 
sympathy, open-mindedness, a spiritual 
faith radiant, progressive, clear-sighted. 
To the narrative of his career are added 
tributes from many of his brothers in arms, 
together with a collection of his own writ- 
ings. The resulting volume is impres- 
sive out of all proportion to its size. 


Christian Register. 


LIGHT wna PEACE; 


A Book of Prayers by Dr. C. H. Leonard 


Many years Dean of Crane Theolog- 
ical School, Tufts College. 
Printed on fine paper and exquisitely 
bound in seal brown limp ooze 
leather, stamped in gold. Each 
copy in a box. 


Price $1.00 postpaid 


Also in silk finish cloth, gilt-top, 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 
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Educational 


ODDARD 


The Girls’ School of Vermont 


with a Universalist Background 


G 


Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 
for Citizenship 
Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 


Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address 
MELITA KNOWLES, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 


Mission Study Book, 1933-1934 


EASTERN WOMEN 


Today and Tomorrow 
By Ruth F. Woodsmall 


A thrilling study of the tremendous 
changes taking place in the life of the 
women of the East. An unusual book with 
a stirring message to the Christian women 
of the world. 

240 pages 12 illustrations 
Price 50 cents 
Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 
No. 1. Printed in two colors on best 


paper. To fold in envelope. 60 cents a 
dozen. 


No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 centseach. $1.50 a dozen. 


No. 8. A ‘‘Perin’” booklet, edition de 
luxe. 20 cents each. $2.00 a dozen. 

Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston Mass. 


The Significance of 
Jesus Christ 


Rev. Willard C. Selleck, D.D. 
A Fresh and Thoughtful Study of an 
Always Vital Theme 


“For those who would honor the Master by 
trying to understand him”’ 


Price 75 cents 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


Subscribe now for the 


CHRISTIAN LEADER, $2.50 ©. 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 
THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schovu 
for young men and young women, offering excep 
tional advantages for education in every depart 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commod! 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 


Franklin, Mas 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B.S 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Gr: nting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE 
UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
For Young People 
By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

50 cents. 


HOSEA BALLOU 


And the Gospel Renaissance of 
the Nineteenth Century 
By Dr. J. Coleman Adams 
The famous address before the 
Universalist General Convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., in 1901. Bound 
in ooze leather. 50 cents. 


JOHN MURRAY: THE 
CORNER STONE 


By Irene Carrow Rees 


A brief life of Murray for young 
people. $1.00. 


THE PAPERS OF JOHN 
PERERIN 
By Dr. Richard Roberts 
A collection of Essays express- 


ing the modern religious spirit. 
$1.00. 


DID JESUS MEAN IT? 

By Dr. Frank D. Adams 
Eight great life-lessons based 
upon four fundamental sayings of 


Jesus as recorded in the Sermon 
on the Moun. $1.00. 


THE PALACE OF MIRRORS 
By Rev. J. F. Thompson 
Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring 


essays. Helpful to young people. 
50 cents. 


A POCKET CYCLOPAEDIA 
By Dr. J. W. Hanson 
Brief explanations of religious 
terms as understood by Univer- 
salists. 25 cents. 


WHICH WAY? 
A Study of Universalists and 

Universalism 

By Dr. Lewis B. Fisher 

“A brief, plain statement of 
what Universalists have believed 
in days past and of what they are 
believing now, in this new age, 
with its new Bible, its new science, 
its new psychology, sociology, 
economics and theology.’ $1.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


Dressing in a hurry for the Temperance 
Society meeting at her home, the president 
discovered as the first guests arrived that 
she had forgotten her temperance badge. 
She sent Mandy, her maid, upstairs for the 
“blue ribbon with gold lettering on it.” 

Mandy found a blue ribbon that had 
gold letters on it, and as her mistress was 
busy greeting friends, she just pinned it on 
her. 

From that time on all the guests smiled 
as they shook hands with their hostess. 
She soon learned why. The blue ribbon 
badge read: ‘Crossville Poultry Show. 
First Prize Bantam.”—Capper’s. 

* * 

A kind-hearted English vicar one day 
observed an old woman laboriously push- 
ing a pram up a steep hill. He graciously 
lent a hand, and when they reached the 
top said, in answer to her thanks: 

“Oh, it’s nothing at all. I’m delighted 
to do it. But, as a little reward, may I 
kiss the baby?” 

“Baby? Lor’ bless you, sir,” she re- 
turned, “‘it ain’t no baby in the pram; it’s 
the old man’s beer.”— New York World- 
Telegram. 

* * 

A conjurer was producing eggs from a 
hat. He addressed little Peter in the 
front row. 

“Your mother can’t get eggs without 
hens, can she?’ he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Peter. 

“How’s that?” 

“She keeps ducks.” —Huachange. 

* * 


Billie (to chemist): “‘Please, sir, I want 
some soap with an extra strong perfume.”’ 
Chemist: “‘What’s the idea, sonny?” 

Billie: ‘Well, I want mother to know 
when I’ve washed my face, so she won’t 
make me do it all over again.’”’—Azrdrie 
and Coatbridge Advertiser. 

* Ox 


A Scottish minister was on his usual 
visiting rounds when he came across one 
of his old friends. ‘‘And how has the 
world been treating you, Jock?” asked the 
minister. 

“Very seldom!” replied Jock sadly.— 
Watchman-Examiner. 

* OO 

“Would you marry a man for his 
money?”’ 

“Not exactly. But I’d want my hus- 
band to have a lovely disposition, and if 
he didn’t have money he’d very likely be 
worried and ill-natured.”—T%t-Bits. 

* * 

Ad in Southern paper: ‘‘Position wanted 
about March 1. At present time em- 
ployed at City Hall, but will work if I have 
to.”’—Boston Transcript. 

* * 

Will Hays repeats that vulgarity on the 
screen does not pay. What you see, of 
course, is a great industry’s gift to the 
people.—Detroit News. 
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Antiphonal Readings 


by 
L. Griswold Williams 


Price $1.00 each 


In lot of 25, 90 cents 50 or more, 75 cents 


What Dean Atwood says: 


The publication of ‘‘Antiphonal Readings for 
Free Worship” is a notable event. Nothing like it 
has ever been published before. It fills a long-felt 
want. Every liberal church that wishes its re- 
sponsive readings to be a vital part of the service 
of worship should procure this book. The range of 
subjects is comprehensive and varied. The selec- 
tions are from universal literature, as they should 
be, and the authors represent a great company of 
the world’s seers. Many of the passages will be 
quite new—at first—to readers, but they are not any 
less worthy. It is safe to say that no one will read 
the words of this book mechanically or indifferently. 
I predict that the more the book is used the more 
it will be liked. The index is admirable. 

John Murray Atwood. 


“Antiphonal Readings for Free Worship” has 
been purchased for chapel use in the 


Canton Theological School. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


